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LADYBIRD, LADYBIRD FLY AWAY HOME 


Pase 

Three 


Lord Nelson Leaves Waterloo 



The Southern Railway has just built its biggest locomotive, the Lord Nelson, which weighs 
140 tons, and is here seen leaving Waterloo Station with the Atlantic Coast express. It is 
the most powerful locomotive in th6 British Isles 


TRAGIC FATE OF 
THREE BROTHERS 

LAST OF THE GRENFELLS 
A Gallant Little Band of 
Comrades and Heroes 

THE HOUSE OF GRIEF 

By a fate sad enough to break the 
human heart the House of Grenfell is 
without an heir. 

Mr. Ivo Grenfell, who but a few weeks 
ago was learning farming in one of the 
lovely villages of Kent, is dead. He 
was 28, arid beloved by all who knew 
him. Now he has died as the result of a 
motor accident in a dark lane. 

His father and mother sat sadly by 
his bed for ten days in the little hospital 
at Hawkhurst. This was their only 
son, the last of three- brilliant boys. 
The other two were taken by the war. 
Ivo Grenfell was the last of his name. 
These three boys and two cousins made 
up this generation of Grenfells. Two 
brothers and the two cousins were old 
enough for the war, and all were killed; 
the younger brother has now been taken 
by the cruel hand of Fate. 

The Soul of Chivalry 

A friend has written these notes of 
him, which we take from The Times : 

Tall as his brother Julian, and athletic 
in build, he was a youth of altogether 
remarkable beauty. In the years of his 
brief life it would be safe to say that he 
never made an enemy, probably never 
roused a moment’s antagonism in any 
fellow-creature, and that no one who 
knew him ever failed to recognise that 
he was a being built on noble lines. In 
him strength and gentleness were com¬ 
bined with a grace all their own. 

He was the soul of chivalry, gay and 
high-spirited, with the meed of reckless¬ 
ness inseparable from virile youth. 
Fear was unknown to' him ; one could 
fancy him leading a forlorn hope with 
just the easy, buoyant resolution that 
he showed in his boxing contests. A 
sense of confidence that he would do the 
courageous thing at any cost was one of 
the feelings he most notably inspired in 
those who knew him. 

Life in a Small Farmhouse 

Lord Bledisloe, on whose farms he 
started working, writes this note: 

During the yeaf that he started farm¬ 
ing on my farms he endeared himself to 
all. I have never known a more lovable 
young man, or one who to a greater 
extent radiated happiness in his environ¬ 
ment. Simplicity of life seemed to be 
for him a condition of true happiness. 

He lived with his fellow pupils in a 
small farmhouse in the humblest style, 
and never asked for anything better. 
No farm work was too unimportant or 
too dirty for him, and what he did he 
did in his shirt sleeves with an energy 
and conscientious zeal which all his 
fellow-workers found most exhilarating. 
He was made of the stuff which England 
can ill afford to lose. 


In Arthur Mee’s Hero Book we read 
of the .two Grenfell brothers who fell in 
Flanders. Of Julian Grenfell it was 
said, as of Sir Lancelot, that’ “ he was 
the gallantest man I have ever known, 
and the gentlest.” Julian had poetic 
vision, as well as a fine humour, that 
flowed easily into rhyme". Before he fell 
in France he wrote a witty “ prayer for the 
young men of the Staff,” but in his serious 
moments he could rise to this height: 
The fighting man shall from the' sun 
Take warmth, and light from the glowing 
earth; 

Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 

And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fulness after dearth. 

The thundering line of battle stands, 

And in the air Death moans and sings; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 
That Billy Grenfell, too, was a poet 


is shown by his farewell to a fallen 
comrade of his boyhood : 

O heart and soul and careless played 
Our little band of brothers, 

And neyer recked the time would come 
To change our game for others. 

IBs joy for those who played with you 
To picture now what grace 
Was in your mind and single heart 
And in your radiant face. 

Your light-foot strength by flood and field 
For England, keener glowed ; 

To whatsoever things are fair 
We know, through you, the road ; 

Nor is our grief the less thereby. . . 

O swift and strong and dear, Goodbye. 

All this was true of these two Grenfell 
boys. Lovely and pleasant were they 
in their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided. Julian fell in .May and 
Billy in the following July, and now 
their younger brother has gone to them 
in the place where heroes are. He was 
the last of the Grenfells. 


IN WILDEST AFRICA 

THINGS ARE GETTING 
BETTER 

The Grand Crocodile-Catcher- 
in-Chief Explains His Business 

A NEW WITCH DOCTOR 
GROWING RICH 

A traveller home from a wild part of 
Africa has been talking of the changes 
coming about. 

Not very long ago the people in the 
Benin province of Nigeria sacrificed 
human beings to their gods. The tribe 
would not be lucky, they thought, unless 
the demons they worshipped were bribed 
.with living victims. 

All that has been altered now. A 
lonely white man or two has come into 
the jungle to make roads and hold 
courts of justice. With the white man 
has come a new idea : human lives must 
not be sacrificed to the gods. 

Crocodiles lor the Gods 

The people of Benin live in a tropical 
forest, through which flows a mighty 
river. Crocodiles swarm there, and 
many a human meal have those uglv 
reptiles had. Suddenly it occurred to 
somebody that they would offer their 
gods crocodiles instead of human beings. 
They tried it, and nothing happened. 
No terrible storm came; no plague 
visited them. So the folk of Benin felt 
that the gods were pleased and crocodile- 
catching has become a trade. 

A man who has travelled among them 
once had an interview with the Croco¬ 
dile-Cat cher-in-Chief, who explained his 
methods. In the dry season, when the 
big river is low, he cuts a trench from 
the water up to the bank. At the top he 
puts a goat in a stout cage. By and by a 
crocodile will smell the goat and crawl 
up the trench to find it. When he gels 
to the cage he finds that the goat is out 
of reach still. Now he'is trapped. The 
trench is too narrow to x turn in, and the 
sides are too steep to climb. Why 
does not he back ? Because he cannot. 
“ Crocodiles be fools,” says the Catcher- 
in-Chief ; “ they be no fit to walk back. ” 

The Witch Doctor 

It is good to know that neither human 
beings,.nor lambs, nor doves, nor deer 
are sacrificed to the dark gods of Benin. 
It will be better- still when the forest 
folk give up all fear of those revengeful 
goblins. But superstition dies hard in 
wild Africa. From another part tidings 
come of a new witch doctor, Mgova 
Kimota, who lias cast hundreds of 
natives under his spell. 

This Ju-Ju man fills his simple fol¬ 
lowers with wonder by certain conjuring 
tricks, and he has become rich by selling 
them a potion which he says will make. 
them proof against death. It seems 
extraordinary that even a savage could 
believe this. Mgoya’s father was also a 
witch doctor, and gave the Government 
much trouble. 
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ALL IN THE LIFE OF 
THE SAILOR 

DIVING IN THE DARK 

The Man on the Rock and the 
Two Men. on the Raft 

A TALE OF A GALE 

In the October gale that swept over 
Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, the Ad¬ 
miralty drifter Levanter drove on to 
the rocks. She was one of a flotilla of 
eight on the way to Rosyth, and the gale 
with heavy seas caught them at midnight. 

One of the Levanter’s small boats 
broke loose and fouled the steering gear ; 
the dynamo was flooded ; and the wire¬ 
less went out of action as every light 
went out. In the darkness the steering 
gear was repaired, but imperfectly, and 
another heavy sea which struck the 
ship jammed it altogether and forced 
the Levanter towards the iron-bound 
coast. The anchor was let down. It 
did not hold. The chief stoker was 
swept overboard. 

The Call for Volunteers 

Nobody thought he could be saved. 
Most of those on board expected to 
share his fate. But he was not drowned. 
He swam to a rock and clung there for 
an, hour. 

In that hour of desperate peril the 
strong heart of the British sailor rose 
to the occasion. The sub-lieutenant in 
command ordered a raft to be made, 
and asked for volunteers to man it and 
swim ashore with it. There was no lack 
of response, and two men were chosen 
from the volunteers. They were Sig¬ 
naller Forster and Able-Seaman Tracker, 
and these two plunged into the sea, 
pushing the raft in front of them. Ropes 
joined it to the drifter. 

A Message to the Lifeboat 

It neared the shore. It was sucked 
back again. The two brave men were 
so nearly at the end of their tether that 
they had signalled to their comrades 
to haul them back to the drifter when a 
huge wave lifted them and their raft 
on to the rocks. 

They found themselves able, fortu¬ 
nately, to climb barefoot to the officers’ 
quarters of the prison at Peterhead, and 
from there a message was sent to the 
Peterhead lifeboat. 

That was the beginning of the end 
of the story. The lifeboat rescued the 
crew of the Levanter, though with great 
difficulty. It was dawn before the last 
of the crew and the stoker on the rocks 
were saved, but the end of the adventure, 
all in the day’s work of the Navy, 
was that only one man was hurt and no 
life was lost. 


TWO MEN ON A 
MOUNTAIN-TOP 
Three Years Looking at Sun- 
Spots 

How many of us would be able to face 
three lonely years on a mountain peak 
in Africa for the sake of Science ? 

Two Americans called Greely * and 
Hooner have given up everything else 
for the sake of making astronomical 
observations. Nowhere else can they be 
made so well as in the clear atmosphere 
of that mountain, 5200 feet high, far 
above the dust and clouds. 

For three years these two men will 
work there, studying sun-spots. They 
hope to be able to develop a system 
whereby weather forecasts can be im¬ 
proved. This would be valuable to us 
all, but the chances are that even if 
nothing of commercial value could come 
of it we should still find those two men 
on the mountain studying the variation 
of the sun-spots; 

The astronomers wall have no neigh¬ 
bours except the Hottentots; but 
another science will help to make their 
vigil less lonely. There will be a fine 
wireless set in their observatory. 


A RIDE UNDER , 
THE ALPS 

The Terror of a Dark 
Tunnel 

A GIRL’S MOTOR-CYCLE 
ADVENTURE 

The scene is one of those mile-long 
tunnels cut through the rock of the high 
Alps. In it the road is often bumpy and 
water-logged, and at noon the light is dim. 

Through it a motor-cyclist is jogging 
and bumping. The cyclist finds that 
the gas-tube of the cycle is missing ; 
the head-lamp will not light. There is 
nothing to' do but to bump on in the 
inky blackness without it 1 

Then from behind a light grows and 
grows. The cyclist realises with a gasp 
that a motor-car is thundering behind. 
It will not see the lightless cycle. The 
cyclist dare not stop. All she can do is 
to sound the horn and hope for the best. 

The roar of the approaching car 
increases, and sweat pours down the 
motor-cyclist at the thought of the 
approaching collision. Then, merci¬ 
fully, comes a hoot from the car. The 
cycle has been seen. That danger is past. 

But hardly has a gasp of relief been 
breathed when there is a new dis¬ 
turbance in front—yells and shrieks 
and howls of distress. Cycle and car 
both put on their brakes in affright. 
It is a false alarm. The yells have 
come from some terrified drovers who 
were driving goats through the tunnel. 

This is not an incident in a film drama. 
It is one of the many experiences which 
befel Miss Gwendoline Adams, whose 
cycle came to a stop at the Olympia 
Motor-Cycle Show after having been 
driven 3000 miles over the Alps. Girls 
will be girls, or such things could never 
happen to them. 


WAYS OF WIRELESS 
WAVES 
Short v. Long 

The short wireless waves which are 
being used so much have recently been 
found to behave very mysteriously. 

The wave 30 metres long can, for 
example, be picked up at any distance 
up to 50 miles, but is quite often in¬ 
audible at points between 50 and 500 
miles. But at distances between 500 
and 1500 miles the waves can be picked 
up quite easily. 

Still shorter waves behave more 
curiously still. A 15-metre wireless 
wave can be picked up easily at any 
distance up to ten miles; after that 
no one can hear it until 1500 miles, 
away. All these and many other quaint 
vagaries of short wireless waves have 
just been considered at a special 
meeting of the Radio Society of Great 
Britain, and as a result of this meeting 
it seems quite certain that short waves 
are more useful than the miles-long 
waves hitherto used, at any rate up to 
distances of a thousand miles. 

A FINE OLD MAN 
George Henry Hall 

There are plenty of young men who will not 
work today. Here is an old man who did. 

He was George Henry Hall, and he died 
suddenly so that an inquest had to be held, 
and the chairman of his firm felt that he was 
bound to go and say this about him: 

George Hall was a pillar of strength, 
and a standing example to the younger 
men. He was always cheerful, and had 
served us faithfully for 40 years. When 
he was getting too old to work we offered 
him a pension of £1 a week, but 
George replied, " A man's never too old 
to work if he feels fit.” So we gave him 
£2 a week, on the understanding that he 
pottered about the place as he liked. He 
tried his utmost to earn that £2 a week. 

I feel that I must come along and say this 
on behalf of a fine old workman. 


Thehornbookfrom 
Anne Hathaway’s 

What It Was and 
What It Is 

The Editor much regrets that, by an 
unhappy accident, the picture of an old 
hornbook given in last week’s C.N. was 
wrongly described in some of the copies 
sent out. 

As the old hornbooks used in Shake¬ 
speare’s day are unfamiliar to most of 
our readers, it was thought interesting 
to reproduce a complete hornbook now 
in existence, to show our readers what 



What the old Hornbook was like 



The oak mount 0 ! the Hornbook found in 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage 


Shakespeare’s would be like. Below it 
should have appeared a picture of the 
oak mount of the book which has now 
been found in Anne Hathaway’s house, 
showing the remains of the hornbook 
from which Shakespeare may have 
learned his alphabet. 

By a most regrettable oversight only 
the illustration of the perfect hornbook 
was given, with the wrong inscription. 

We now reproduce both pictures. 


THE LENS WHICH REVEALED 
A NEW MOON 

A giant telescope made in the middle 
of last century is to be scrapped, not 
because after 75 years there is a larger 
one to take its place, but because it is 
too unwieldy. 

It is the telescope with- which Sir 
William Peck discovered Jupiter's fifth 
moon. It was built for the Russian 
Government, but The Crimean War pre¬ 
vented its delivery. It was shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and then went 
into private hands. 

It was Sir William Peck who secured 
it for Edinburgh Observatory, where 
it is now to give way to smaller and 
more convenient telescopes. . 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aristides . , . . Ar-is-ty-deez 

Deimos . . . , . Dy-mos 

Mascagni . • . , Mahs-kahn-ye 

ThuC3 T dides , , . Thu-sld-e-deez 


The heroine of 
St. kilda 

Brave Nurse Littlejohn 

Heroism of a quiet kind lias perched 
on the lonely island of St. Kilda in the 
past summer, and it is only by a kind of 
accident that it has come to light, for 
the heroine, who is St. Hilda’s nurse, 
would be the last to admit that she had 
done anything heroic. 

But she had. In the month of May a 
fishing trawler anchored in the bay, lier 
skipper down with influenza. The 
trawler sailed away. It left the germ 
behind among the St. Kilda men and 
boys who had scrambled on the boat. 

In a week everybody in-St. Kilda had 
influenza—that is to say, some 43 people 
had. it, for on this tiny island of the 
far Hebrides, which most people know as 
a bird-sanctuary, there is only a small 
population of fishermen and their 
families, together with a resident mis¬ 
sionary and the nurse. 

No Help for a Month 

Everybody caught influenza, and four 
died of it. The missionary’s family was 
seized with it. Nurse Littlejohn went 
down with it. 

But she got up again to tend the sick 
and the dying, and for nearly a month 
she worked single-handed to bring them 
back to health. All that time she could 
get no help from the mainland, for the 
wireless apparatus had long been dis¬ 
mantled, and owing to the coal crisis 
fewer ships than usual visited the island 
or came near it. The nurse tried to signal 
passing ships with bonfires, but the flares 
were not observed. 

When a whaler at last sailed into the 
bay " so dignified, so majestic (wrote 
Nurse Littlejohn in her diar}^) that I 
thought it was a big ship,” it seemed 
like a messenger from Eleaven. It took 
the news of the islanders’ plight to the 
mainland, and a fishing cruiser brought 
a doctor and other help to end the 
islanders’ great ordeal. 


A LITTLE BIT OFF PUSSY’S TAIL 

A cat at Leighton Buzzard has un¬ 
wittingly revived an old joke which it 
is said no American can understand. 
A cat with a bobbed tail passed two 
men in the road, and one said to the 
other, ” Manx ? ” “ No,” said the 

second, ” railway train.” 

That is the story of the Leighton 
Buzzard cat. It was loitering in the 
railway station when a passing train 
nipped off part of its tail as it sped 
to safety—and consequently it will look 
like a Manx cat for the rest of its days. 


THINGS SAID 

Dental trouble began when Clive 
introduced sugar from India. 

Dr. St. J. Steadman 

There is little room in the world for 
Micawbers of industry. . % 

Sir Charles Wakefield 
I swear to follow without discussion 
the orders of the Duce. 

New Fascist pledge to follow Mussolini 
There are only half-a-dozen hymns 
I can sing with any kind of reality. 

Archbishop of York 

Saint Francis was wrong ; not poverty 
but unselfishness is the true ideal. 

Bishop of Birmingham 
The cow is very much misunderstood; 
few people know how to manage her. 

A Dairy Advisory Officer 
Faith in God has created all the good 
there is in the world. 

Rev. Studdcvt Kennedy 
The English language is one of the 
finest vehicles of thought ever invented. 

Dean Inge 

The only people who really enjoy 
their religion are the members of the 
Salvation Army. Mr. St.John Ervine 
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LADYBIRD,LADYBIRD 
FLY AWAY HOME 

WINTER HOUSES FOR 
GOOD INSECTS 

Rothamsted Thinking of Next 
Summer’s Roses 

A VERY USEFUL BEETLE 

A number of cosy and delightful 
homes where insects and other animals 
may spend a comfortable winter are 
now built every autumn in Hertford¬ 
shire. The latest of these homes has 
been made for ladybirds at the request 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The ladybird is one of the most 
useful beetles on the face of the globe. 
It feeds on the small flies we call green¬ 
fly, though some of them are nearly 
white and some purple. These flies are 
the worst enemies of many garden and 
orchard trees, especially roses and plums. 
They suck the green juice from the 
leaves, and as this is the life-blood of the 
plant the trees grow ill and pale. 

An Umbrella for Flies 

Years ago the wonderful fruit that 
is grown in California was likely to be 
destroyed by greenfly when men of 
science in America and England arranged 
for the collection and dispatch of large 
numbers of ladybirds. These visitors 
flourished in that beautiful climate, and 
worked so well that they were soon 
able to keep the greenfly in check. 

In England, if it is very cold or very 
wet, a great many ladybirds die toward 
the end of the autumn. They suffer very 
much as the common flies suffer. Now, 
thousands of flies manage to keep alive 
through the winter by hiding themselves 
under a sort of umbrella provided by man. 
It is made of a material that changes the 
temperature very slowly, and it is abso¬ 
lutely weather-proof. This umbrella 
is The mushroom-like bulb to which the 
telegraph wires are attached. 

If flies can save themselves by the 
help of homes made by man why should 
not ladybirds ? The homes for flies were, 
of course, made accidentally; much 
better homes could be made if they w^ere 
specially designed. 

A Sort of Insect Zoo 

This was done last year at Rotham¬ 
sted, the oldest and best place for 
studying everything to do with the land. 
Men of science had made there, some 
years earlier, wonderfully neat cages 
for two much smaller creatures than the 
ladybird. They were enemies of the 
earwig, and they flourished so much in 
this sort of insect zoo that the first few 
soon increased to millions. 

In England we should have a great 
many more roses, plums, and other 
fruit if more ladybirds could live through 
the winter. What we want is a home that 
they will seek out by themselves. It is 
no use merely fixing up houses in the 
orchard or garden. Only now and again 
would they be discovered by ladybirds 
seeking winter quarters. 

How Greenfly Multiply 

But the ladybird has very sharp 
senses. Late in the autumn it has great 
difficulty in finding food, and probably 
many die for want of it as for any other 
reason. In the last week of September 
of this year numbers of ladybirds could 
be found at the bottom of any plum 
which had a hole in it. As no green¬ 
fly were left they had to live on some 
other fare, and the fare they prefer at 
this time is a very ripe plum. 

It is quite possible that if such a 
bait were supplied the ladybirds could 
be attracted to new residences. It is 
, astonishing how much difference even one 
ladybird can make. Their appetite is 
big, and the greenfly are always very 
few at first. Each greenfly killed very 
early in the spring means the absence 
of thousands, even tens of thousands, I 
a little later, for they multiply faster j 
than any other animal large enough to J 
be seen with the naked eye. I 


LAUNCHING THE LIFEBOAT 


Launching the lifeboat with the crew on board 




The boat in the High Street, with only an inch to spare on each side 



Bringing in the lifeboat after the practice 


At Port Isaac, in Cornwall, the lifeboat is kept at the hack of the village because there is no 
safe place for it on the shore, and whenever it is launched it has to be dragged through the 
narrow High Street for over 400 yards.. These pictures show the villagers taking part in a 
recent practice launch. As can be seen, there is no room to spare 


20 YEARS OF 
SUN-SPOTS 

AND 20 YEARS OF 
WEATHER 

Effect of the Sun’s Changes 
on the Earth’s Climate 

AN INTERESTING RECORD 

How far do changes in the heat given 
out by the Sun affect the weather on the 
Earth ? And have they the same effect 
in every part of the world ? 

These are questions the scientists of 
the Smithsonian Institution have been 
trying to solve. * Years ago Dr. C. G. 
Abbot found a means of measuring the 
Sun’s heat changes, and discovered that 
they rose and fell with the number of 
sun-spots visible ; and now Mr. H. H. 
Clayton has produced a table based 
on twenty records in twenty years in 
twenty parts of the world showing 
weather changes depending to an extent 
of 50 to 90 per cent on changes in the 
Sun’s heat, the other 10 to 50 per cent 
being due to other causes. 

Some Notable Comparisons 

In one case Mr. Clayton took the 
monthly records of barometer, ther¬ 
mometer, and rain-gauge at 47 meteoro¬ 
logical stations all over North America, 
from 1918 to 1925, and compared them 
with the records of the changes in the 
Sun's heat as registered by the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution for the same period. 
Then, to check these results, he took the 
records of the variation in the number 
of sun-spots over the last 70 years and 
compared these also with the weather 
records of the same 47 stations. He made 
weather maps out of both sets of in¬ 
vestigations (those dealing with the 
Sun’s heat and those dealing with sun¬ 
spots) and found them to be similar to a 
remarkable degree. 

But are the effects of the Sun’s heat 
changes the same in all parts of the 
world ? The answer to this question is 
the queerest part of the story. The 
effects of the Sun’s heat variations are 
shown by investigation to be quite 
different at different latitudes. 

Forecasts of Temperature 

An observation station will grow 
colder when the Sun sends more heat in 
winter, and wanner when the same thing 
happens in summer. And when we get 
a rule that is true for Canada we find 
an exactly opposite rule at work in 
Mexico. It is clear that to get accurate 
observations of the effects of solar heat 
in different places is one thing and to 
explain or understand the reasons for 
the differences is another. 

Besides examining past records Mr. 
Clayton has tried his hand at predictions, 
with very interesting results. Taking the 
measurements of the Sun’s heat changes 
as they occurred, he made forecasts of 
the actual temperatures to be registered 
in the City of New York five days later. 

In the case of 188 days which he pre¬ 
dicted would be normal they proved to 
be so within half a degree. There were 
59 days which he predicted would be 
four degrees or more above normal, and 
I 83 days which would be four or more 
below normal. . What happened was 
that the differences were much less than 
he had predicted, but they did exist. 

All these observations seem to show 
conclusively the definite part the Sun’s 
heat plays in determining fluctuations 
of temperature. 


SAD DAYS FOR SAILING-SHIPS 

Lloyd’s Register from June, 1925, to 
June, 1926, shows an increase of 300,000 
tons in the world-tonnage of steam and 
motor-ships, but a decrease of 150,000 
tons in sailing-ships. Over 200 sailing-' 
ships were removed from service during 
last year, and 74 broken up. The sailing- 
ship is being steadily driven from the 
seas by the steamship. 
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THE FIRESIDE WOLF 

IS THE ALSATIAN DOG 
SAFE? 

A General Challenge of the 
Dog Hero of the Moment 

WHAT THE FACTS ARE 

By Our Natural Historian 

. The most popular dog of the moment, 
the Alsatian, is on its trial, indicted for 
treachery, even for murderous intent. 

There is a general charge against the 
breed, and there have been cases of 
attacks by these dogs upon their owners. 

In one case the dog, which had been 
a pet since its puppy days, turned on 
its mistress as she was about to put it in 
the kitchen for the night, flew at her, and 
fought her for twenty minutes before 
it was stunned and carried off to be 
destroyed, while its unfortunate mistress 
was borne to hospital. 

A Dog for the Open Air 

The whole position of the Alsatian as 
an inmate of English homes is„ there¬ 
fore, a subject for consideration. Its 
accusers say it is pure wolf and a half- 
redeemed savage, ready to fly at the 
hand that feeds it, a menace to children, 
women, and to* domestic animals. Its 
defenders, who have money invested in it, 
deny that it is either wolf or wayward. 

As a matter of fact the Alsatian is, 
like other dogs, an old wolf, unchanged 
in form since it was brought into 
human service in the Stone Age. For 
centuries it has been a German sheep¬ 
dog, guarding its flocks against wolves of 
today. It was never bred as a house- 
pet ; never bred to live in tiny houses 
and ridiculous little flats. It is a 
creature for the open air, where it can 
have boundless exercise. 

Plenty of Exercise Needed 

The pity is that occasionally dan¬ 
gerous dogs, such as Alsatians, Chows, 
Great Danes, Mastiffs, and the like, 
are rushed into general popularity by 
breeders with a hunger for money and 
notoriety; for, admirable as these fine 
creatures may be in their proper places, 
they grow miserable, dejected, and ulti¬ 
mately savage in the unnatural con¬ 
ditions to which they are condemned. 

Alsatians are old-time wolves, great 
creatures which can run twenty or 
thirty miles a day, and need quite half 
that distance to keep them healthy 
and happy. How can they be con¬ 
tented and amiable cooped up in a 
small house, taken out on a lead and 
dragged about like fantastic pugs or 
poodles ? Who would think of restrict¬ 
ing a pony to walking exercise of a few 
minutes, or even of an hour, on a lead ? 
Alsatians need more .exercise than the 
fattest pony. 

There are happy little dogs which we 
can safely keep about the house.; but 
these big creatures from the wilds are 
not the type for such a life. It is cruel 
and. dangerous to box them up, and 
allow them only a little exercise. 

Cruel Dog-Owners 

Dog-breeding and dog-keeping are two 
of the crazes of the period. The land 
swarms with mismanaged dogs. The 
poor creatures contract disease, they 
transmit disease to their owners. They 
are the carriers of one of the most horrible 
parasites that infect human beings ; and 
to allow them to lick our hands and 
faces, or to eat and drink from our 
vessels, is most unhealthy folly. 

The time will come when a Govern¬ 
ment Department, before granting a dog 
licence, will have the right to know- 
whether the dog is to be confined in 
premises fitted to the purpose, and to 
refuse a permit where the environment 
is unsuitable. People who keep dogs 
ix improper conditions do not under¬ 
stand dogs and cannot really love them. 
They are cruel to their pets, and they 
endanger their own health and safety. 

The Alsatian which has just been 
destroyed was a brute, but it would be, 


A TOWN’S BUSY LIFE 

Measuring the Movement 
of the Factories 

A REMARKABLE INSTRUMENT 

The Institute of Terrestrial Physics at 
Strasbourg has recently erected a seismo¬ 
graph, weighing 19 tons, which records 
motions of the Earth two thousandfold. 

With this instrument the industrial 
life of the town writes its own record on 
the revolving paper drum, and shows 
that during Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday, when the rolling mills and wood¬ 
working plants around the city, are 
closed down, the earth tremors almost 
disappear. At three o’clock on Monday 
morning firemen arrive at the various 
factories and start the boilers. The 
earth responds, and once again slight 
tremors arc recorded on the instrument. 

By six o’clock the whole industrial life 
of the city is agog, and the tremors 
produced by the various factories almost 
equal in intensity the signs of a distant 
earthquake. 

The University of Strasbourg has dis¬ 
covered that factories may set up 
earth waves which can quite easily in¬ 
jure buildings if sympathetic vibration 
is produced. It is -hoped that by 
studying these tremors it will be possible 
to make buildings which will better with¬ 
stand the strain of modern industry. 


A CHANCE TO DO GOOD 
London Pride 

If any readers of the C.N. are wonder¬ 
ing how they can do something really 
and practically good for others in the 
weeks between now and Christmas we 
can give them a helpful hint. 

The Save the Children Fund, whose 
headquarters are 26, Gordon Street, 
Gordon Square, W.C.i, is undertaking 
to supplement the admirable work done 
by the London County Council in send¬ 
ing delicate children from its schools 
for open-air treatment in the country. 
The Fund has founded a delightful 
open-air residential school at Broad- 
stairs, which accommodates 50 children, 
and is now in working order. Often 
open-air treatment of this kind means 
that a child who seemed condemned to 
weakness is set up for life by a few weeks 
of skilful care. 

To meet the cost of this school the 
Fund is organising what it calls a 
London Pride Week. The name of the 
effort means that London's children 
are its pride. 

The plan is that in the first week in 
December, a number of people in many 
places will get up entertainments that 
will raise money. The entertainments 
need not be ambitious; what they are 
those who get them up can best decide. 
Whatever money is made may be sent 
to the president of the Fund, the Duke 
of Atholl, and those who help with this 
entertainment week may be sure that 
all the money will be spent in helping 
ailing children on the way to strengtli 
a,nd happiness. 


Continued from the previous column 

possible to make out a case for him. 
But what he has done other Alsatians 
may do. They are not safe in the house. 
Paris doctors say that this breed has 
been the cause of more persons being 
treated .at the Pasteur Institute for 
bites than all the other breeds of dogs 
put together. That is a statement 
which lovers of dogs should seriously 
ponder, no matter what dog-breeders 
tell them. 

The plain truth in answer to our 
question seems to be that, if these dogs 
are dangerous, it is their supposed 
friends who make them so, cooping 
them up in narrow spaces, pampering 
them ignorantly as pets, knowing 
nothing of them, and being all the time 
unwittingly cruel to them, E. A. B. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The London Underground Railways 
have 250 trains moving at the same time. 

Strawberries were gathered in the. 
open near Darlington in the middle of 
the present month. 

All the policemen in the city of 
Cincinnati have been equipped with 
pocket cameras. 

Badgers In the Poultry-Yard 

Over a hundred hens belonging to 
farmers in the Barnard Castle district 
were killed by badgers within a week. 

A Surprising Find 

The jaw-bones of a whale have been 
unearthed during excavating operations 
near Bishops. Stortford. 

Roman Milestones Found 

Two Roman milestones have been 
discovered at Bowes, and are being 
preserved at Northallerton. 

The Good Bricklayer 

A Northamptonshire bricklayer who 
has lately died regularly laid 800 or 
1000 bricks a day. 

Four Brothers 

The combined ages of four brothers 
named Muiidy, living in a street of 
Abbotsbury, in Dorset, total 339 years. 

Bags from Weeds 

Brazilian coffee exporters are experi¬ 
menting with new bags made from a 
common weed. 

The Mechanical Fiddle 

A mechanical violin has been produced 
in France. A real bow and real violin 
are used. 

A Great Dahlia 

A dahlia in a garden at Ashfordby has 
climbed seven feet, and has produced 
nearly eighty blooms. 

Busy Panama 

The tolls collected by the Panama 
Canal last year amounted to ^4,600,000. 
In March 506 vessels, with 2,600,000 
tons of cargo, passed through. 

Caterpillars of Hyde Park 

The Office of Works has accepted the 
offer of the College of Pestology to rid 
Hyde Park of caterpillars by removing 
the cocoons. 

Spain and the League 

Spain announces that though she is 
withdrawing from the League she will 
continue her cooperation with the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office at Geneva. 

Kitten in Tree-Top 

For climbing to the top of a high 
tree in the dark, and rescuing a black 
kitten, Mr. George Baker, of Aldershot, 
has received the R.S.P.C. A. bronze medal. 

Was Columbus a Spaniard ? 

A Spanish newspaper has offered a 
thousand pounds to any person who 
can write an article convincing an 
international court of arbitration that 
Columbus was Spanish by birth. 

CORN CREEPING NORTH 
Ten Days Gain on the Frost 

Canadian wheat has won another race 
against time.. Another variety has 
beaten the record by ten days, and this 
new variety, called Reward, has done 
even better than the record holder 
Garnet because it gives a whiter flour 
and weighs more. 

A word of explanation is wanted. 
Canadian wheat has not only to grow 
well; it has to grow fast. It is most 
important that it should ripen before 
the frost gets it. So, though Canada had 
a good, steady, upstanding wheat in 
Marquis, it was necessary to find one 
which would be ready to reap sooner. 
Such a wheat was found by the Govern¬ 
ment Farm, the Garnet wheat which took 
ten days less than Marquis wheat to 
ripen. Another has been discovered in 
Reward wheat. 

The great value of these early-ripening 
wheats is that they can be grown farther 
north and yet escape the early frosts. 
A belt of a hundred miles farther north 
is opened up by. this ten days* start, 
and in time a new area twice as big as 
Ireland will be opened for the new wheat. 


THE ISLE OF KINGS 

FALLEN MAJESTY’S 
REFUGE 

Rulers Who Turn to England 
When Their Thrones Fall Down 

KAISERS AND NAPOLEONS 

The fact that Homburg Castle has 
been declared to belong to the Kaiser 
has set the gossips talking of the chance 
of the runaway’s return to Germany ; 
but we may dismiss "all such talk as 
meaningless. The Republic has no need 
of Kaisers, especially of this one. 

Yet when we are informed that the 
Kaiser sought the gift to afford him a 
place of. refuge should that become 
necessary we remember Napoleon and 
Elba, and Napoleon the Third and his 
escape from prison to his ultimate goal, 
the French throne. 

Napoleon Begs for Shelter 

England has, however, been the 
haven sought or attained by European 
rulers whom Fate has struck down. 
On June 18, 1815, Napoleon tried at 
Waterloo, as he had so often . tried 
before, to crush England ; twenty-five 
days later he was begging for shelter in 
our land. Here is the letter written by 
the fallen Master of Europe to the future 
George the Fourth : 

A victim to the factions which distract 
my country , and to the enmity of the 
greatest Powers of Europe , I have ter¬ 
minated my political career , and I come , 
like Tkeniistocles , to throve myself on the 
hospitality of the British people. I put 
myself under the protection of their laws „ 
which 1 claim from your Royal Highness , 
as the most powerful, the most constant , 
and the most generous of my enemies. 

Thirty-three years passed, and the 
French, in 1848, a year foreshadowing the 
events which we have seen in Europe 
since the war, dethroned Louis Philippe, 
their king. His children escaped to 
England ; he and Queen Marie Amelia 
were hunted fugitives in their own land. 

In the dusk of a tumultuous March 
evening, while the Republicans were 
fiercely seeking the royal couple, a 
plainly-dressed lady, “ Madame Lebrun," 
and a heavily-muffled man in a coarse 
old overcoat, “ Mr. William Smith," 
went aboard a little steam-packet at 
Honfleur and sat down on opposite 
sides of the deck. 

The Whirligig of Time 

As the vessel cleared the harbour, 
Mr. William Smith said to one 
who was near, “ Thank God, I am 
under the English flag 1 " It was the 
fleeing King, and Madame Lebrun was 
the Queen. Very soon after, housed for 
life at Claremont, he exclaimed, "If 
it were not for the generosity of the 
Queen of England I should not have this 
roof over my head l" 

Time turned his hour-glass, and Oueeu 
Marie Amelie, a widow and a guest at 
Windsor Castle, hurried away unnoted 
and unknown, and in her place came 
Napoleon the Third and the Empress 
Eugenie. Queen Victoria perceived the 
ironical drama of the situation and 
wrote ; “ How strange to think that I, 
the granddaughter of George the Third, 
should dance with the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, nephew of England’s greatest 
enemy, and now my nearest and most 
intimate ally, in the Waterloo Room, 
and this ally, only six years ago, living 
in this country an exile, poor and 
unthought of." 

A Sanctuary of Kings 

Another quarter of a century and the 
wheel came full circle again ; the fate 
of Louis Philippe and Marie Amelie 
has overtaken Napoleon and Eugenie. 

So in another sense than that spoken 
of by " Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster/* this England has 
been a teeming land of kings and 
queens who have not been all our own 
sovereigns, but broken fugitives to 
whom we have extended sanctuary. 
But we do not want the Kaiser. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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As a result of the Florida hurricane 
a bndowneratWest Palm Beach 
lately found on his land a completely 
furnished house which the wind 
had blown there 


Hquator—the midd)e;. : £^ 
line round the gl<pb 

THE WORLD'S STORM TRACKS FOR~QCTOBER 


PERILS OF THE TROPICAL SEAS 
Several bathers in shallow water 
off tbeTobago shore have lately 
been attacked by a big fish, 
Wiered to be a giant barracouta, 
resembling the pike 
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GREEKS IN RUSSIA 


for the walls described by Herodotus at Olbia, 
'aruined Greek cilg.where excavationshave been going 
on for 20 gears 


SETTLERS FOR WRANGEL ISLAND 
A Russian ship is reported to have landed 50 colonists on Wranqel Island, 
which probably is quite fit to support life. Up to November 
natives live in the New Siberia Islands, ~~ 

vhich are much colder iK^'lfpRt 
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DANGERS IN A GREAT DESERT 
Pari of Colonel Kozlovs Mongolian expedition, < 
which has now returned, spent 19 months 
mapping the Gobi Desert, where they almost 
ertshed of thirst through several oases 
having disappeared 
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EGYPTS COTTON 
The fine cotton produced in 
Egypt is now being picked.and 
in spite of damage done by 
pink boll-worms the crop will 
probably be better than last years 
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A RARE AND BEAUTIFUL BIRD 
A specimen of Wallace's Bird of Paradise, 
found only in Haimaheira.has reached 
Europe for the first lime,a native having 
been persuaded to disclose this shy 


Within this belt the 
Sun is overhead at 
noon this week:* 


• Direction of storm tracks*—^ 

: Stormiest areas C.V.^ 


GUIANAS GREENHEART 
British Guiana having lately been 
explored for its timber, it bas been 
found that its forests contain about 
20(000 square miles of greenheart, one 
of the most valuable of known woods 
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THE CAMELS OF KOWEIT 
The Shammar desert dwellers,who have long 
| coveted the camel herds of the Koweit coast 
j lands, lately stole a thousand beasts, but 
| have been forced to give up most of them 


ONE-ARMED MAN TO THE RESCUE 
When lions surrounded a camp in the 
Transvaal,a one-armed man shot the 
leader after his brothers gun had 
misfired,causing the others to make off 
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A LANDMARK IN AUSTRALIAN HISTORY 
The Federal Cabinet has just held its first 
meeting in the new Parliament House at 
Canberra,which will be formally inaugurated 
as Australia’s capital next May 
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A STUPENDOUS DAILY 
BUSINESS 

Its Successes and Failures 

TRAINS AND TRAMS THAT 
NEVER PAY 

We are all hearing a great deal of 
London traffic, and we have, just been 
told that the latest figures show that 
within a radius of ten miles from 
Charing Cross the buses carried last 
year over 4600 million passengers. 

It would seem to most of us that 
there must be huge fortunes in all this 
traffic business, and so there should be ; 
but Sir Robert Donald has prepared some 
very startling figures. The companies 
look for dividends as their reward, but 
they do not always find them. 

The Underground Electric Company 
lias invested five millions in our service 
on which it has not had a dividend 
for 24 years. 

The London Electric Tramways, an 
organisation which carries 56 million 
of us, has paid no dividend since 1908. 

The Metropolitan District Railway 
has been working for us for more than 
sixty years, and now carries 126 million 
passengers a year, yet, except in 1880, 
it never paid a dividend on its ordinary 
shares till 1921, and then a small one. 

And it is an old story that the 
Northern and Southern Metropolitan 
Tramways, the L.CX. trams, and the 
other municipal trams (except Ilford) 
all lose on the business. The total loss 
last year was £692,000. In the case of 
the municipal trams the expenditure 
includes contributions to the repayment 
of capital (called debt), so that the 
actual loss is not so great as it seems. 

The buses, on the other hand, pay 
well; and there are one or two Tube 
railways that pay. 


THE FARMER AND THE 
AERIAL 

Rich Crops from Wireless 

The Prussian Government has ap¬ 
pointed a scientific commission to study 
the wonderful results that have been 
obtained with crops in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the wireless aerials of Potsdam. 

The fields have been planted with 
wheat, rye, potatoes, and other vege¬ 
tables, and in every case the crops 
produced by the land near the wireless 
aerials were richer than those produced 
by similar land some distance aw r ay. 

Sir Oliver Lodge and others in this 
country have already shown that crops 
can be increased by means of aerials 
supplied with high-tension electricity 
suspended over the ground, and it is 
quite possible that the immense amount 
of energy dissipated in space by big 
wireless stations will yet be turned to 
useful account in this way. 

1000 CAMELS MISSING 
Odd Theft in a Land of Thieves 

Mesopotamia, being one of the oldest 
inhabited places in the world, must 
have seen many strange things, and 
thieves have never been unknown in it; 
but the theft of a thousand camels^at 
one fell swoop must be fairly uncommon. 

The event has taken place in a village 
in Koweit, and the owner, of the camels 
was no less a personage than Ahmed 
Ibn Jabir al Subah, the local sultan. 

The camel thief was a mere sheik, 
Abdullah Ajil. But he was a sheik 
of the Shammar tribe, who are said to 
be the most accomplished daylight 
robbers in a land where theft is a fine 
art, and one of the chief industries. 
The Shammar have for years had their 
eyes on the sultan's camels, and now 
they have laid hands on them. 

In these distressing circumstances 
the sultan has appealed to Bagdad, but 
it is reported that none of the camels 
has been recovered. See World Mab 


THE SNAKE IN THE 
STREET 

The Policeman and the Python 

There was panic in a street in Chicago 
the other day. 

People saw others running, and looked 
for armed highwaymen or a burning 
house. Not till they looked down on the 
pavement did they discover the cause of 
the confusion, and then they ran as fast 
as the others. A six-foot python was 
crawling up the street. 

The snake was the property of a 
woman dancer who used it in a music- 
hall turn, and it had escaped from a 
hamper while being conveyed to the 
theatre. Its owner, pursuing and 
catching the python, was afterwards 
arrested by a policeman for disorderly 
conductl 

It seems odd, for the python com¬ 
mitted the disorderly conduct, not the 
lady, yet the policeman made no 
attempt to arrest him ! 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 

It is clear from the story of a 
Waltham Cross cockerel that experience 
of passing motors is evolving a new breed 
of fowl, to whom presently the shrieking, 
hooting monster of old will appear no 
more than an agreeable diversion. 

The cockerel was pecking in the road 
when a motor-omnibus lumbered by ; 
and when the squawking ceased the 
cockerel was no more to be seen. The 
neighbours told the owner that the 
cockerel was no more. He searched for 
the remains, but not a feather remained 
to tell the tale. 

It was almost like a ghost story, but 
late that night a bus driver solved the 
mystery. He brought the cockerel 
back ! That agile bird had hopped on to 
the omnibus's axle as it passed over him, 
and, smothered in dust and coated with 
oil, had ridden 17 miles from Waltham 
Cross to Camberwell, and thence to the 
Elephant and Castle, before the bus 
conductor found him I 


CRUELTY MARKET 
A Traffic in the Shops 

ROBBING THE COUNTRY OF 
ITS SINGING BIRDS 

A correspondent calls our attention 
to the amazing fact that, while, all who 
care for the training of the young are 
trying to interest them in kindness to 
animals and in appreciation of the 
beauty and grace of free birds, there 
are shops in London (well-known shops, 
we are sorry to say) where children are 
tempted to buy the eggs of some of our 
loveliest songsters and the most useful 
of our familiar birds. 

Just when thoughtful people are 
feeling pride in the increased number of 
bird sanctuaries, and when a growing 
sense of the shame of robbing nests is 
protecting the birds outside sanctuaries, 
certain shopkeepers are parading the 
marketing of this form of cruelty by 
advertising eggs for sale. The eggs of 
such lovely songsters as the .garden 
warbler and the blackcap can be bought 
for fourpence, and the eggs of humbler 
birds for a penny. 

Decently-civilised people must feel 
that such a traffic in cruelty is impossible, 
yet it exists, and it offers a direct in¬ 
centive for the destruction of bird life. 

If bird-lovers are half as numerous 
as we believe they are it cannot be long 
before the shops find this sort of traffic 
not worth while. We are all too civilised, 
we hope, to patronise a shop which 
makes money by robbing the country 
of its singing birds at a penny or . two¬ 
pence a time. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street . Drop it in the Bus 
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A Little Sermon 

he Church Congress is among 
the memories, and its dele¬ 
gates are home again in their 
rectories and bishoprics and 
deaneries, and in their factories 
and by their firesides (if they 
have any fire). They have been 
discussing a subject unfamiliar 
to newspapers yet vital to us all. 
It is the Spirit of God. 

Someone will now think that 
What is coming must be hard to 
understand, and that it has no 
place here. But it is not so. Read 
on* The subject has been im¬ 
portant enough for some of the 
wisest men in the land to talk of 
for a week. 

There was a time when God 
was thought of as appearing to 
mankind only through the minds 
of a few great men, leaders and 
prophets like Moses and Isaiah, 
and it was the duty of the rest 
to obey what was told to them 
as the Word of the Eternal. That 
view has broadened now. 
Through the wisest of her minis¬ 
ters the teaching of the Church 
now is that the Spirit of God is 
in the heart of every man and 
woman and child. 

Think of that. It is the 
thought we are passing on to 
you. It is the most solemn and 
ennobling thought in the world. 
It means that not one of us is 
alone in the world, not one of us 
is deserted by God or unknown 
to God, for His Spirit comes 
silently into every heart. 

How does this Spirit come to 
us, and why ? That is one of 
the things the great men of the 
Church have been talking about, 
in language fine and plain, unlike 
much of the difficult language of 
what is called Theology. 

The Spirit of God comes to us 
in the form of every impulse that 
is truthful, noble, tender, un¬ 
selfish, every impulse that will 
help to make us and the world 
better. It comes in every inward 
warning against doing what is 
mean or unkind or hurtful to 
others. It comes in the belief 
that this world is made lovely 
by the design and will of the 
Eternal Father of us all, and that 
we can take a part, through our 
right thoughts and actions, in 
making it lovelier still, now and 
for those who will come after us. 

Why does' it come to us? 
Because God’s way of working out 
the progress of the world is by 
uplifting the hearts and desires 
of thinldng men and women. 
God is in us, inspiring us to be 
partners and cooperators in His 
ever-changing Creation. 

That is the great little sermon 
we pass on to our readers. The 
C.N. and its companion papers 
have been preaching it for years ; 
and it is good to pass it on as the 
message of the annual Parliament 
of the Church. 


A Tree that Owns Itself 

Somewhere in the American 
Georgia a fine old oak has been 
given the land it grows on. A traveller 
has come upon it, with this inscription, 
signed William H. Jackson : 

For and in consideration of the great love 
I bear this tree, and the great desire I have 
for its protection for all time, I convey 
entire possession of itself and all land 
within eight feet of the tree on all sides. 

We hope the old oak will live long 
and send out its branches wider and 
wider. It is a rare thing to be your 
own landlord, even if you arc a tree. 

© 

The Little Boy’s Friend 

W E were told the other day of a 
little boy who took off his hat 
politely to a stranger passing by, and, 
when asked why he did so, explained: 
“ Oh, that is a friend I don't know.” 

Is not that a good way to make a 
friend and be a friend—to see about us 
friends we should like to have, and 
then collect them even if only in our 
minds ? There are plenty to choose 
from, some whom we may never know, 
because, though they go our way, they 
pass like ships in the night. 

Some of these friends do us good 
turns though they may never see us. 
They are the people who try to leave 
the world better or wiser or happier 
than they found it. The great physi¬ 
cian is of their company and so is the 
patient inventor. So also is the poet or 
the writer whose words we remember. 

And the lovely thing is that wc can 
all have these friends, choosing whom 
we will. 

© 

Who Does These Things? 

JTverybody has wondered, some time 
or another, who it is that covers 
up a lovely Tudor cottage with plaster 
or red brick; who it is that makes 
ugly many of our churches by putting 
a new face on old walls. 

A reader who has just been through 
Warwickshire writes that the bust 
above Shakespeare's grave, now none 
too beautiful in its red paint, was actu¬ 
ally painted white by the vicar in 1793! 

Time excuses many things, but 
there is no excuse for the oddity our 
correspondent saw in a street in 
Warwickshire, where a sign-painter 
has saved two e's to ease his work, 
with the result that we have this ugly 
offence to look at: VINE STRT. 

What is wrong with the old- 
fashioned and very neat ST. we do 
not know ; the painter seems to have 
changed his mind half-wa}^. 
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Withdrawn from the Field 

Prohibition has withdrawn from 
the economic field the last hope 
of the overburdened American house¬ 
keeper, the faithful charwoman, sole 
support of a drunken husband. 

A Harvard Professor 


It Works 

yriE League does work. A certain 
class of workers in England, we 
heard a public man say the other 
night, have been trying for a genera¬ 
tion to get a change which the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office of the League 
has won for the Indian workers in a 
few years. 
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Hats Off 

From an American paper: 

It appears that the League of Nations 
will he glad to let us into the World 
Court if we will take our hat o ff. 

But gentlemen do take their hats 
off in court. 

; © 

Tip-Cat 

y, demands a speaker, are English¬ 
men growing more bitter ? The 
answer is a lemon. 

0 

A daily paper thinks we shall soon 
be wearing suits made of grass. 
Already our bishops wear lawn sleeves. 

□ 

J'iiey say that the Army is now a poor 
profession. And even in the police 
force they count their coppers. 

0 

Qf what use, asks a schoolmaster, is 
Latin to a ploughman ? He might 
bo able to talk 
more if he bad two 
longues. 

0 

T'he/ioo motor-car 
lias"come. The 
question is, will it 
go ? 

0 

W E like the old 
songs best be¬ 
cause nobody sings 
them any more. 

0 

Will the lady in 
a motor-cycle 
side-car who threw a 
chocolate-box into 
the road the other day please not do 
it again ? 

0 

p| ats, wc are told, reflect the minds of 
their wearers. But you must not 
assume that all who wear high hats are 
high-minded. 

0 

ax anas arc said to give less trouble 
than any other fruit. Except when 
you tread on the skin. 

□ 

JTven Mussolini cannot do everything. 

Vesuvius is carrying on pretty 
much as usual. 

0 

New York Cathedral, wc read, is 
being known as the nine tee n-million- 
dollar cathedral. We think the angels 
would like another name. 

© 

Clever Things Said Long Ago 

The more tickets we take in a 
lottery the more chance we have of 
losing, for if we took all the tickets 
we should be. sure to lose. Pascal 

Time works against us if we do not 
compel it to work for US. Nicolas 

Eyes are of no use to a blind head. 

An Arab Proverb 


A Bishop With a 
Merry Wit 

LIere is a story about Lancelot 
Andrewes, the good bishop we 
J were telling of the other day. 

We do not usually associate his 
name with good stories, but with good 
works. Three hundred years ago he 
was a Privy Councillor, and it was 
largely owing to him that the English 
Bible was authorised. He was one of 
those who translated the version which 
appeared in 1611. 

He was a man who loved books more 
than power, but when power came 
to him he used it to protect liberty 
of conscience so far as he was able. 

With all his learning and his saintli¬ 
ness Andrewes-had a wholesome sense 
of humour. One day in the presence 
of King James he needed all his wit, all 
his tact, and all his courage. 

The Courtier’s Reply 
' “ My lords,” said this royal Stuart, 
“ cannot I take my subjects' money 
when I want it without all this form¬ 
ality of Parliament ? ” 

Bishop Neale, of Durham, replied 
like a courtier, saying: “Yea, sir:-you 
are the breath of our nostrils ! ” 
Bishop Andrewes, of Winchester, 
was silent, and the King pressed him 
for a reply. 

It was hard to tell a Stuart the 
truth, but Andrewes twinkled and 
said : “ Sir, I think it is lawful for you 
to take my brother Neale's money, 
because lie offers it 1 ” 

So he saved his conscience from 
stain and his bodv from the Tower. 
~© 

Will There be Time for 
Man to Do All This? 

W hen man has harnessed lightning 
to his will, 

And spanned the ocean’s breadth 
with bows of steel ; 

When he has made the Universe his 
mill, 

And set the winds to work to drive 
his wheel; 

When he has scaled the skies with 
ghastly mirth 

To rob the stars of their stupendous 
powers; 

When he has probed the bowels of the 
earth 

And gathered up the breath of all 
the flowers; 

Will he then pause awhile to count 
the dead 

Whom poverty and steel have 
ground to dust ? 

Will he then heed the children’s cry 
for bread ? 

Or hear the mother’s wail for what 
is just ? 

Will he then square himself with God 
and man ? 

Will -he repudiate the vice and 
crime 

That have endured since being first 
began ? 

God, can he do all this? Will 
there be time ? 

© 

Because 

Because I held upon my selfish road, 
And left my brother wounded by the 
way, 

And called ambition duty, and pressed 
on: 

0 Lord, 1 do' repent. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CHAIR 
IN AN UGLY HOUSE 

l AUSTRALIA MAKES A 
( MISTAKE 

A Mighty Opportunity that has 
Gone Astray! 

ACT ONE AT CANBERRA 

A very interesting ceremony has taken 
place in the great Australian Common¬ 
wealth : the Speaker’s Chair has been 
put in its place. 

It has beerr presented by the British 
Government and is a copy of the 
Speaker’s Chair at Westminster. Lord 
Salisbury handed over the chair at a little 
meeting which was probably the most 
interesting event yet recorded in the new 
Australian capital. This is what he said: 

“ This is "a gift to a modern Parliament 
representing a community which has a 
great history before- it from the Houses 
of Commons and Lords, whose roots 
stretch back into the distant past. Our 
representative institutions are said to 
be unfitted for the age in which we live. 
Possibly they do not suit other countries, 
but they fit the British as the skin does 
the human being.” ' 

A Link With Nelson 

Part of the timber of which the chair 
is made is from the ship on which Nelson 
died, and we are glad that its first 
occupant will be that good friend of all 
nations Sir Littleton Groom, from 
whom wc once heard one of the most 
eloquent speeches on the League of 
Nations and its -wonderful work. 

But wc arc truly sorry that this 
beautiful chair has not a beautiful 
home. If the chair is a copy of the 
chair in the British Parliament it can¬ 
not be said to be housed as nobly as 
its model by the Thames. For the 
new Parliament House at Canberra is 
probably the ugliest Parliament House 
•in the Empire . It is a sad sight, ac¬ 
cording to the photographs. Perhaps 
Australia thinks this is a fine building, 
but as we study the photographs of it 
_ we are strongly reminded of the house 
built by the American millionaire who 
said, when the house was nearly finished, 
that a man from Boston was coining 
to put the architecture on. 

Rows of Windows 

Not even a man from Boston, we fear, 
could put any architecture on to Aus¬ 
tralia’s new house. To our English eyes 
it seems like a barracks or a factory, 
or a huge Government hut. The exact 
spacing of the windows, one after the 
other, .reminds us of a cross-word 
puzzle. It is always a bad sign when 
anyone looks at a building and says 
What a lot of windows ! It is worse 
still when a building seems to be a great 
mass of windows with roof and wall 
attached. This, we must confess, is the 
impression we get from photographs 
of the Parliament House at Canberra. 
We see long double rows of holes in the 
wall with a roof over their heads. 

It is not that we dislike plainness; 
far from it. Bush House in the Strand 
is one of the severest, plainest buildings 
ever set up, but because of its propor¬ 
tions it is superb. Australia House, next 
door, is fine; but the new Federal House j 
at Canberra lacks proportion. A sense 
of proportion is one of the greatest gifts 
that life and art can offer, and it is not 
seen in this building. 

The Chance of a Century 

It seems that the architect of the 
Parliament House at Canberra was 
obliged to provide so many rooms for 
committees to sit in—and we know 
what committees are—and he, perhaps, 
did not remember in time that, if ten 
twos make twenty, four fives also 
make twenty. In other words, he could 
have grouped his windows a little, and 
given more air—or wall space—round 
the group in each wing. And he had 
the opportunity of his life with those 
corners of the great facades. Perhaps, 
however, it is not his fault. Perhaps 


A Machine Plays a Joke 


In one of the great roads of London 
* stands a machine which will sell 
c igarettes to anyone who will put a 
shilling into it after the tobacconists arc 
shut and it has a quiet sense of fun. 

Early one morning, about 2 o’clock, 
when people should be in bed instead of 
seeking cigarettes, a passer-by hailed 
the machine, dropped in a shilling, and 
pulled out the drawer with the packet 
of cigarettes for the money. As he 
pushed the drawer back again it caught 
his sleeve. That was the machine's 
first joke. ” Another shilling, please 
(it demanded), unless you would like 
to leave your coat.” 

The passer-by, seeing no way out of 
it, fumbled with his left hand in his 
right-hand trouser pocket (no mean 
task) and extracted another shilling to 


drop in the grasping slot. But it was a 
shilling that had seen better days. Hard 
times had worn it smooth. The auto¬ 
matic machine contemptuously threw* it 
out. The imprisoned cigarette-smoker 
hailed another passer-by. Ele had not 
a shilling, but he fetched a policeman. 
The helpful guardian of the law pro¬ 
duced a shilling. The machine threw 
that out too. 

But tlie resources of civilisation were 
not yet exhausted. There was a coffee- 
stalf round the corner, and the man-in¬ 
ch arge found for the policeman a really 
bright young shilling, to which the 
most particular machine could not 
object. It was offered and accepted. 
The drawer opened, the incident was 
closed, and the Edgware Road relapsed 
into its usual early-morning gloom. 


THE FISHER GIRLS AT WORK AND PLAY 



The lassies in tlieir oilskins and heavy boots 

The Scottish lassies are now busily engaged at Yarmouth in pickling and packing herrings 
for the foreign market. When at work they are dressed in oilskins and heavy waterproof 
boots, as shown above ; hut the contrast when they are at play is very marked, lor then 
they wear attractive and brightly-coloured dresses and silk stockings with light shoes 


the Federal Committee said : Now, Mr. 
Architect, we are plain men; give us a 
good, plain, strong house and no non¬ 
sense. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
like Topsy, the house just growed. 

But here we are, and there they ai*e, 
in that huge Commonwealth, beginning 
a new age with a mistake. It is a pity. 
They had the chance of a century to 
make the world sit up and say : “ Look 
at Australia’s Parliament House. Now, 
that’s a building ! ” 

There she is, the only continent in the 
world under one flag, a great and 
glorious land, creating a new capital, 
the world before her; and she has 
begun by setting up a home for her 


Parliament which her grandsons must 
blush for soon, and will pull down 
when they have learned to love a beau¬ 
tiful thing. Act One at Canberra has 
gone wrong ; -but, as the poet says, the 
last act crowns the play. 


DARBY AND JOAN 

Mr. and Mrs, Noon and Mr. and Mrs. 
Berm, all over eighty, have been keeping 
their diamond weddings at Bulkington, 
in Warwickshire. They were, all mar¬ 
ried on the same day. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lloyd, aged 93 
and 89, have kept the seventieth anni¬ 
versary of their wedding at Ilkeston. 


THE LEAGUE’S TWO 
BIG QUESTIONS V 

GETTING READY /; 

Pulling Down Arms and 
Building Up Confidence 

DISARMAMENT AND TRADE 

By Our League Correspondent 

With Germany sitting at the League’s 
Committee tables the Committees are 
settled down to steady grind, threshing 
out many knotty problems. 

The two matters of greatest im* 
portance in which they are going ahead 
are the plans for the two world con¬ 
ferences on Disarmament and Economics. 
C.N. readers will remember that Pre¬ 
paratory Committees have been at work 
on both these matters since the last 
Assembly decided that they should be 
taken up. 

Only a Police Force 

The sea of difficulties in which the 
Pre para tor}" Committee for Disarma¬ 
ment found itself when it began to 
consider exactly what armaments are, 

| on wliat a country's strength depends, 
and so on, was described in the C.N. 
some months ago ; but in the recent 
Assembly a delegate had the courage 
to get up and suggest that the matter 
should be looked at in a different way. 

“ Take the armaments countries actu¬ 
ally have,” he said, “ and reduce them 
regularly and proportionately until 
they form a mere police force, and don’t 
bother about all the other things.” 
Possibly lie simplified the matter a 
little too much, but his suggestion is 
very valuable. Tin's delegate also 
answered the timid people who think 
nothing can be done because nations 
are not ready, the times are not pro¬ 
pitious. He said : ” Go on working as 
if the times were propitious, and when 
the moment does come you will be 
ready.” That is sound advice, and 
the decision has been made to hold 
the great conference before the next 
Assembly meets. 

Problems of Customs Duties 

A push forward was also given to 
the plans for the Economic Conference, 
and it was decided to hold that at the 
earliest possible date. It is the first 
time the world has ever attempted to 
work out a programme for its common, 
business life. The League from the 
beginning has had its Economic Com¬ 
mittee, but it could not do as it wished 
because Governments were not ready. 

Out of the many subjects on which 
the Conference will concentrate is tariffs, ’ 
the taxes paid on goods passing front 
one country to another. The League 
cannot break down all barriers and 
establish real freedom for trade, but 
it can do much to improve things. It 
can make customs duties the same for 
every country on tlie same class of 
goods, so that, for example, the duty 
paid on motor-cars would not vary 
according to the country from which 
they came. Some countries have a 
system of special bargains with different 
countries which is most complicated 
and confusing. The League could 
simplify all this, and it could also set 
up a board for settling tariff disputes. 
Business men are eagerly looking for¬ 
ward to this great Conference, 


A YEAR’S WRECKS 

Who knows, without looking it up, how 
many ships are wrecked in a year ? 

In the first three months of the 
present year 89 steamers and motor- 
ships, and 35 sailing-ships were lost as 
a result of casualty or storm, represent¬ 
ing 140,000 tons. The total tonnage 
lost in the case of steamers and motor- 
ships in a year is about one 300th of the 
total, which means that ships of over 
half a million tons are lost every year 
to the Mercantile Marine. 
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KEEPING AUSTRALIA 
BACK 

One of its Problems 

THE BURDEN ON THE RURAL 
PRODUCER 

. From a Tasmanian reader we have received 
an interesting letter on what he regards as 
the most vital problem of the Australian 
Commonwealth. He regards his arguments as 
applying specially to Tasmania and Western 
Australia. Here we summarise his views. 

* The natural wealth of the Australian 
Commonwealth conies from its farms, 
orchards, and forests. It includes wool, 
meat, hides, fruit, cereals, timber, and 
dairy and poultry produce. To this may 
be added mineral wealth, though this is 
in less certain quantities. 

If these products are given fair play 
the Commonwealth will increasingly 
prosper, and absorb many emigrants 
from the home country. For all these 
products Great Britain is the chief and 
best customer. Mutual trade is good for 
both, and quite natural, for each can 
supply what the other needs without 
any waste of energy. 

What Artificial Taxing Leads To 

- To make this natural trade of the 
Commonwealth successful—that is, the 
increase of wealth from the soil—it is 
of first importance that the costs of 
production should, be kept down, so 
that the competition from similarly- 
placed countries can be met. But what 
do the people engaged in these essential 
industries find ? 

They find from all the secondary 
industries of the country, in the large 
Australian cities, a demand for increased 
tariff taxes on every manufactured 
thing the rural worker has to use from 
the cradle to the grave ; and wherever 
this artificial taxing succeeds it is fol¬ 
lowed by the sale of an inferior manu¬ 
factured article at an outrageous price. 
For him this is a deliberate handicap. 

Penalising Agriculture 

And this penalising of the Australian 
rural producer of the country’s essential 
wealth is carried on at the expense of 
the British nation, which is Australia’s 
best customer. British goods are either 
shut out or reach the Australian con¬ 
sumer at a greatly-iricreased cost. 

The tariff is a Federal arrangement on 
all the States, penalising those States 
which depend on primary agricultural 
produce for the artificial stimulation of 
manufactures carried on in the cities of 
the other States. 

How can the development of the 
Commonwealth be expected, our cor¬ 
respondent asks, on such lines as these, 
with a handicap on the most natural 
sources of wealth ? 


THE CHINESE WALLS 
OF EUROPE 

Keeping Out Trade 

A LITTLE MODEL DRIVING 
HOME A GREAT LESSON 

Anyone who wants to know why the 
United States of America are prosperous 
and the disunited States of Europe are 
depressed should ponder over a model 
which has been on view in the parlour 
of the Bank of England. 

The model has been made by a jig¬ 
saw puzzle manufacturer to the design 
of a British M.P. It consists of a map 
of Europe with the frontiers of each 
State marked by thin wooden walls. 
The walls are of varying heights, to show 
the heights of the taxes levied for the 
purpose of keeping out trade. 

The lowest walls are those of Great 
Britain, Holland, and Tunis (which is 
just within the map). The highest are 
Russia, Spain, and some of the new 
Middle-East States. Germany’s wall 



The map of Europe’s walls of taxes 

is three and a half times as high as 
Britain’s, Spain’s nearly six times, and 
Russia’s seven times as high. Russia, 
in the model, has a barbed wire on the 
top of her wall, which may be inter¬ 
preted according to taste. 

The exhibit wants one thing to drive 
home the lesson it teaches, a sister 
model of America, with a fairly high 
wall along its Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and its Canadian and Mexican 
frontiers, but with no walls at all on the 
vast area of the 48 States it encloses . 

In Europe, apparently, trade through 
States is regarded as something to be 
prevented at all costs ; in America it is 
welcomed as the life-blood of a hundred 
million people. 


A HYDE PARK RAID 

Great Capture of 
Caterpillars 

COCOON SUNDAY 

In Hyde Park the caterpillars are 
understood to be sceptical about the 
good deeds of the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Guides. 

A party of these, 200 strong, assembled 
there on the day which will henceforth 
be named Cocoon Sunday> and their 
purpose was to reduce the numbers of 
tlie vapourer moth. 

The vapourer moth has now been 
many years in Hyde Park, but the more 
that is seen of it the less it is liked. 
During the last year or so too much has 
been seen of it as moth and too much 
felt of it as caterpillar. 

The caterpillars have done much to 
wreck the leafy beauty of the trees 
which Londoners so much admire, and 
there have consequently been many efforts 
to get rid of the moth and the caterpillar. 
These efforts culminated on Cocoon 
Sunday in an attack on the cocoons in 
which the caterpillars are maturing 
their depredations on next year’s trees, 
and their attacks on next year’s visitors 
to Hyde Park. 

The Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides, 
aided by many volunteers, joined in the 
raid on the cocoons which infest the 
trees from Hyde Park Corner to the 
Marble Arch. No fewer, than 4500 
cocoons were captured, and there will 
be a million and a half caterpillars 
missing next spring. 


; IN HONOUR OF THE 
BOOK 
A Spanish Festival 

. Spain is beginning to see the value of 
reading to the people, and on the birth¬ 
day of Cervantes, who was the greatest 
writer Spain ever had, it celebrated the 
first Festival of the Book. 

The festival was introduced by royal 
decree, and its object was to encourage 
more people to buy books, borrow books, 
and read books. But, though a royal 
decree can bring the people to book, it 
cannot make them read if they do not 
know their letters, so perhaps a better 
way would be to improve the rather 
backward education of the land of the 
Caballero and the Bull Fight. 

In Cordoba, which was one of the 
/■reat centres of learning of the Western 
World when the Moors had it, there is a 
statue of a boy reading. Round it is 
a row of bookshelves with books that 
anyone can step in to lift from the 
shelves and read. Many go to that 
sheltered, shady place and bless the name 
of the founder of the memorial. They 
enjoy a Festival of the Book every day. 


RATHER AWKWARD FOR 
THE TRAIN 
A Bull Recalls George 
Stephenson 

If George Stephenson had lived to 
hear of the bull that roamed in Cowden 
Tunnel on the Southern Railway he 
might have revised his historic reply 
when asked what would happen if a 
train met a cow—that it would be 
very awkward for the coo ! 

The Cowden bull made it rather 
awkward for the passengers, for, having 
entered the tunnel after chasing the 
porter of Cowden Station half a mile up 
the line, it held up the 2,15 train from 
Tunbridge Wells for over an hour. 

When the porter had picked himself 
up out of the field of refuge and seen 
his assailant vanish with a whisk of its 
tail in the tunnel he went in search of a 
raiding party. Meanwhile signal stations 
had been warned, and trains were sent 
another way round. 

Armed with ropes, sticks, and electric 
torches, the raiders entered the tunnel. 
The bull bellowed defiance, and the 
attacking party considered the situation. 
It was ended by the bull, which, after 
having held the line for an hour, con¬ 
sented to trot, still bellowing, out of 
the other end of. the tunnel, and to 
allow the Southern RMUvav to resume 
its time-table. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GAME 
Nine Men’s Morris 

Every reader of the C.N. knows 
Shakespeare’s game, Nine Men’s Morris 
which in Shakespeare’s days was played 
mostly out of doors. 

In A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Shakespeare refers to what was, no 
doubt, a common experience in our 
climate, and tells how “ the Nine Men’s 
Morris is filled up with mud.” 

In France, and later in England, the 
game became an indoor recreation 
played with 18 men on a board marked 
out with lines and holes. Then, although 
it is an excellent game, rivalling draughts 
and dominoes, it seems to have dropped 
out, and to have remained known only 
to students of Shakespeare’s time. 

The Children’s Encyclopedia did 
something to revive the game, and it is 
played today in many schools ; but the 
difficulty has been to obtain a board 
and men. This difficulty has now been 
overcome, and before long all England 
may be playing Shakespeare’s game 
once again. 

A splendid Nine Men's Morris Set has 
been prepared by our weekly friend 
Answers, and is being sold at is. 6d. 


PARCELS POST BY GULF STREAM 

The Shetland Isles face the Atlantic 
storms, which beat on them so fiercely 
that not a tree lifts its head on the 
islands. But what the ocean takes away 
■with one hand it brings in the other, for 
with every gale it throws ashore timber 
and driftwood. 

Some of the timber could tell a story, 
and many a drifting log or bough has a 
long sea yarn behind it. The first fires 
that were lit on Shetland when the Stone 
Circle builders lived there were made of 
logs and driftwood that perhaps had 
been carried by the current of the Gulf 
Stream all the way from Florida and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Last year a passenger on a steamer off 
Palm Beach, in Florida, dropped a bottle 
in the sea containing a letter to a friend 
in Chicago. He thought the bottle would 
surely be washed on to the American 
shore; but no; the wilful sea bore it far 
away from the New World, and deposited 
it, by the Gulf Stream parcels post, on 
the shores of Shetland, where it has 
lately turned up. 


THE RICHES OF OUR 
MOTHER TONGUE 

EVERYTHING TO READ 
IN IT 

The Lord Chief Justice’s Regret 
and His Great Consolation 

CHAUCER TO HIS LITTLE BOY 

A great audience heard from the ether 
not long ago a brilliant speech by the 
Lord Chief Justice on the splendour, 
beauty, and wisdom of the classical 
literature of. Greece and Rome; and 
many must have shared his regret that 
the number of those who can read 
deathless works in their original lan¬ 
guage grows yearly smaller. 

But the horizon of knowledge extends 
so widely and rapidly that we can no 
longer attempt all the subjects at our 
disposal. Down to the time of Dante*' 
and beyond a single mind could possess 
itself of all the learning the world 
afforded ; but who today can do more 
than know everything of something and 
something of everything ? 

The Language of Shakespeare 

But if the furious speed of modern 
life forbids us to learn the language of 
Ulysses and his companions, or in the 
enchanted scenes of the Aeneid to master 
the tongue which Virgil wrote so 
magically, we can bid them all to our 
fireside and hold conference with them 
in the language which Shakespeare and 
Milton rendered for ever glorious. 

We need not learn seven languages 
to know what is being said to posterity 
in Greek by Homer, IHato, Thucydides, 
and Aristotle ; in Latin by Virgil and 
Tacitus ; in Italian by Dante, in French 
by Montaigne, in Spanish by Cervantes, 
in Portuguese by Camoens, in German by 
Goethe, in Chinese by Confucius and 
Lao-Tse, in Arabic by Mohammed and 
other Arabian scholars, in Sanskrit by 
the master minds of wonderful India. 
Translators have given us them all in 
English, and the sublime language of our 
translated Bible is not the solq, proof of 
their ability, 

Chaucer as Champion of English 

Old John Coleridge, father of the poet, 
would turn out of his parsonage to read 
the Bible to poor country labourers in 
Hebrew , so that they might hear the 
Scriptures in the original words. Did 
he take as much trouble with the English 
version ? we wonder. 

Shakespeare’s native town possesses 
a letter written 60 years after the poet’s 
death, pointing out that there were many 
free schools for teaching Latin, but none 
for teaching poor men’s children English, 
which they must learn before they could 
learn Latin. 

And Chaucer, writing over five cen¬ 
turies ago a treatise on the astrolabe for 
“ litelLowiry, my sone,” made as valiant 
an effort in his day for the use of our 
mother-tongue. For he wrote, not in 
Latin, but in English, saying : “ Greek 
for the Greeks, Arabic for the Arabians, 
Hebrew for* the Jews, and Latin for 
Latin folk, who had their books first 
out of divers other tongues and wrote 
them in Latin, their own tongue.” 

Treasures of Past Ages 

The Ancients translated foreign litera¬ 
ture into their own languages and we do 
the same ; and the scholars who bring 
the literatures of all lands within our 
grasp may say to us as Chaucer said to 
his little Louis : “ And Lowis, if I showe 
in my light English as true conclusions 
as have been shown in Latin, give me the 
more thanks, and pray God Save the 
King, that is lord of this language, and 
all that obey and bear him faith.” 

Whosoever will may have the treasures 
of the great minds of the past if he will 
accept these gleaming jewels in their 
setting of imperishable English gold. 
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THE DOOM OF THE 
CORMORANT 

CORNISH WAR GOES ON 

Give a Bird a Bad Name and 
Destroy It 

SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 
TO BLAME 

By Our Natural Historian 

The other day two striking items of 
natural history appeared in the papers. 

One was a photograph of a bird 
sanctuary where hundreds of thousands 
of gannets nest on Cape Kidnappers, in 
New Zealand; the other recorded that 
the war against Cornish .cormorants 
has been so successful that its very 
triumph has put a stop to it, the funds 
available for the killing of the birds 
having been exhausted by the number 
of heads sent in—two thousand; 

Gannets eat great quantities of fisli; 
Cormorants eat still more. New Zea¬ 
landers are content to share the spoil of 
their waters with their sea birds ; we 
slay ours for gain. Balancing the two 
items, were member the result of an 
inquiry last year into the habits of 
certain East Coast terns which, pro¬ 
tected in a sanctuary, had been accused 
of ruining the industry of the local 
fishermen, but were found, after careful 
examination by scientists and fishermen, 
to live only on the very things which do 
spoil the fishing. 

The Cormorant as Satan 

It nearly always happens' that we 
give a bird a bad name and destroy it; 
only to find too late that we have 
slain without cause and that the bird 
is guiltless. Cormorants are notably 
voracious. Shakespeare, a good Nature 
student, selected them as the type of 
greed, but Milton probably dealt them 
the severest blow. 

When, winging his way from the 
lower regions, Satan reaches the earthly 
Paradise, to spy upon Adam and Eve 
and work their ruin, he alights on a 
tree and sits there in the likeness of a 
cormorant. Why a cormorant ? Be¬ 
cause Shakespeare had set a black marie 
against its*- characteristics, or because 
in Eden's Age of Innocence the cor¬ 
morant served as well as any other 
bird as the emblem of evil ? Whatever 
the cause, the cormorant stands, during 
its only appearance in Paradise Lost, 
as Satan. It may be that Milton 
followed Shakespeare. 

A Lesson from Australia 

But it is a fact that catches of fish are so 
colossal that thousands of tons through¬ 
out the year are thrown away. Never a 
week passes without fish being sold to 
farmers for manure. So the cormorants 
cannot thin out the seas so seriously. 

Australia has had its feud with the 
cormorants, and a very striking lesson 
it teaches the world. The birds were 
charged with wholesale destruction of 
valuable fish in Murray River swamps. 
This led to a systematic persecution of the 
cormorants, but the more the cormorants 
were slain the worse the fishing grew. 

Sole Police of the Waters 

At last r almost too late, an intelligent 
examination was set on foot, with 
astonishing results. The crops of the 
birds were investigated, and to every¬ 
one's horror it was learned that the food 
of the poor birds consisted entirely of 
crabs, eels, and some other creatures 
which live on the spawn and young 
of the fish it was desired to preserve. 
The sole police of the waters were the 
cormorants, yet they had been lulled 
olf as criminals 1 

We prefer the story from Cape Kid¬ 
nappers to that from Cornwall, for the 
story is true, and the suspicion of Cornwall 
is probably not justified. E. A. B. 


AN OLD TYPE CANOE 

The First Thames 
Bungalow 

AND THE PRINCESS OF 
THE NILE 

There are tales of three great rivets 
in the news this week. 

Nearly every square yard of Old 
England holds some forgotten relic of 
its history. 

In the bed of the Tyne, about six 
miles from Newcastle, a canoe hewn out 
of an oak log long before the Romans 
came to Britain has been found, and is 
now in the local museum. In the bed 
of the storied Thames, while the founda¬ 
tions of the new Sunbury Lock were 
being dug, the workmen found bones of 
the ancient men who built the first 
bungalows out of mud and wattle. 

These were the prehistoric Thames 
squatters, far more ancient than the 
Britons whom Julius Caesar found 
gathered in tribes. They were the Stone 
Age men who scraped with flints and 
hewed with polished stone axes, and Sir 
Arthur Keith puts their sojourn by the 
Thames as having been about four 
thousand years ago. 

The Crown of Gold Beads 

Who was the lady who wore the new 
tiara that has just been added to the 
treasures at the British Museum ? 

It is a pretty thing amid the many 
pretty things the British Museum 
houses within its solid walls, and it 
was made of tiny gold beads to grace 
some dark head whose owner walked 
beside the Nile before there were kings 
in Egypt. _ 

We slxall never know her name, for 
it is more than sixty centuries since 
she died, leaving her golden crown 
behind her for no other to wear— 
because it was buried with her. So this 
must have been a very great lady, who 
has rested so long in her grave at 
Abydos, and it is only fitting that the 
symbol of her rank should rest in honour 
in that mausoleum iq Bloomsbury 
which enshrines the remains of so many 
civilisations of the past. 

A SNAKE IN THE WHEEL 
Queer Adventure of a Cyclist 

Here is a queer snake story from 
Africa, told in a letter home. 

A clergyman was making a long 
journey by bicycle, accompanied by 
carriers, when he found pedalling more 
difficult, as if someone were pulling the 
bicycle back. He dismounted and found 
a snake coiled round the hub of the 
wheel, and partly entangled in the chain. 

The snake was making frantic efforts 
to get free. One of the carriers beheaded 
it with his spear, and the body was 
uncoiled. The snake was found to be 
over three and a half feet long. It must 
have darted across the path and been 
caught up by the wheel. 

THE HOPE OF CLEAN MILK 
Are We to Have it at Last ? 

Are we really to have clean milk at last ? 

A new order has come into operation 
which should do a good deal toward 
that end. It provides that all cowsheds, 
distributing centres, and premises where 
milk is sold must be registered, and must 
have suitable water supply, lighting, 
drainage, and ventilation. 

A milker’s clothes must be clean and 
churns must be properly washed (not 
cleaned with metal polish) before they 
are returned. All milk must be cooled 
to 55 degrees before it leaves the farm. 

Sealed bottles must not be filled in the 
street, but cans and jugs may. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 

The Founder of the Empire Dies 

On October 29,. 1618, Sir Walter Raleigh 
was beheaded. 

The world itself is but a large prison, 
out of which some are daily led to 
execution. Raleigii 

A very tragic scene. Such a man 
with his head grown grey, with his 
strong heart breaking, still strength 
enough in it to break with dignity. 
Somewhat proudly he laid his old grey 
head on the block, as if saying in better 
than words, " There, then ! " The Sheriff 
offered to let him warm himself again 
within doors at a fire (the morning was 
cold and frosty). 

“ Nay, let us be swift," said Raleigh. 
" In a few minutes my ague will return 
upon me, and if. I be not dead before 
that they will say I'tremble for fear." 

Carlyle 

THE GLUTTON AND THE 
WILD DUCK 
Nations to Discuss Them 

Something more will have to be done 
for the birds unless we are to lose them. 

The little birds are-fairly safe in these 
fortunate isles of ours, wliere they come 
and go in such numbers and where the 
growing appreciation of their charm is a 
sort of life insurance for them. But the 
bigger birds, the wild fowl, the ducks, 
and curlews that come to England from 
Europe across the North Sea, are in 
grave danger, for the sad reason that 
they are good to eat. The glutton is 
eating them. Mr. Lowe, of the Natural 
History Museum, says the wild fowl of 
Europe are being slaughtered at such 
a rate, by fair means and foul, that their 
existence as a species is threatened. 
We are glad to see that there is to be an 
international conference on the subject. 

Sentiment alone will not preserve 
them, because animals are so con¬ 
stituted (especially the human animal) 
that they must live on other animals. 
Most people, unhappily, are not re¬ 
strained from eating wild duck by their 
admiration for them. 

But common interest ought to do 
something to prevent the greedy con¬ 
sumption of them which is noiv going on, 
for Mr. Lowe assures us that unless 
something is done to check the slaughter 
of them on a commercial scale, especially 
when they migrate in the spring, there 
will in a few years be no more of them 
for the market. 

Greed will have exhausted the supply. 

THE C.E. AT HOME 
The Way to Scholarships 

From a household in Hertfordshire which is 
rejoicing in the great success of its children we 
have received a letter which may be encourag¬ 
ing to other children whose education can be 
carried on largely at home. This is what the 
father says: 

The Children's Encyclopedia has been 
one of the finest helps to my children. 
I have four in-family, three boys and a 
girl. The three eldest have each won 
their free places in the Grammar School. 

This is, I think, very creditable, if 
not singular, for one family, and, while 
not forgetting to appreciate the assist¬ 
ance and tuition given them by their 
tutors, I am quite certain the help and 
knowledge obtained from the Children’s 
Encyclopedia at home had much to 
do with their success, for these books 
have been their first call when seeking 
knowledge on almost every subject. 

A booklet about the Children's Encyclo¬ 
pedia will be sent free to any C.N, 
reader by the Educational Book Company, 
iy, Neiv Bridge Street , E.C. 4. 


A RACE ROUND 
THE SUN 

PLANETS THAT PASS IN 
THE NIGHT 

What We Should See if Mars 
were Near Our Earth 

THE LITTLE MOONS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Mars, that splendid orange-tinted 
orb, now.in the south-east in the evening 
and due south at midnight, will be in 
opposition on November 4. 

This means that on that date the 
Earth will be almost exactly in between 
Mars and the Sun, though much nearer 
to Mars. Mars, therefore, will appear on 
the opposite side of the heavens, or 
" celestial sphere," as it appears to us. 

So our world will thus have caught 
Mars‘up at last and, to be precise, w ill 
have drawm level with him at 9 a.m. on 
Thursday next, after which the Earth 
will begin to leave Mars behind. 

Our world will travel onward at her 
greater speed of 18I- miles a second, 
compared with 15 miles a second, the 



The orbits of the moons of Mars, Phohos 
(inner), Deimos (outer), in perspective 


average speed of Mars. Moreover, Mars 
has, as it were, the longer outside place 
in this orbital track of the two worlds. 

Nevertheless, though Mars will begin 
to get less bright, due to his increasing 
distance, which actually began last 
Wednesday owing to the ellipticity of 
the orbit of Mars, it will be many 
months before the Earth w r ill have out¬ 
distanced' Mars sufficiently for him to 
vanish from the evening sky. 

Were this planet as close as the 
Moon Mars w r ould appear about twice 
the width of our satellite, his diameter 
being 4200 miles, whereas the Moon’s 
is only 2160. But, while the details 
on the Moon’s face are always the 
same, those on Mars would be con¬ 
tinually changing, for he revolves 
once every 24 hours 37 minutes and 22 
seconds. So in the course of a night 
a feature appearing on the left side 
w r ould be seen to pass across his disc, 
with the continents and seas, in an 
ever-changing scene ; the polar alone 
being continuously visible. 

Canals and Moons 

The details of this interesting w’orld 
would be seen to reappear each evening 
about 40 minutes later, and so gradually 
the other side of Mars would come into 
view. The larger of his so-called canals 
would also be seen, together with his 
little moons Deimos and Phobos, which 
like little stars would whirl round Mars, 
passing in front of and behind his globe. 

These would provide a very fascina¬ 
ting sight. Phobos, by travelling much 
faster than Mars revolves, would pro¬ 
vide an interesting sight, for it travels 
round the planet in but 7 hours and 
39 minutes, while Deimos takes 30 
hours 18 minutes to go round. 

The picture show’s their orbits as 
they revolve round the planet’s equator, 
so, as seen from the Earth, they very 
frequently pass across the face ot Mars, 
and are frequently eclipsed by him. 
Phobos, believed to be about twenty 
miles in diameter, revolves round Mars 
at a distance of only 3700 miles above 
his surface, while Deimos, about ten miles 
in diameter, is 12,500 miles above Mars’s 
equator and 14,600 from his centre. 

They are the smallest moons known, 
and even at their present distance of 
43 million miles are very difficult to see 
wfith powerful telescopes owing to the 
radiance of Mars. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Jupiter 
south-west, Uranus south, Mars south-east. 
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What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
before appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 11 

The Message 

hey fetched Sam; then they 
fastened the door and windows. 

“’There's no one outside," Sam 
told them. “ I’ve made sure of 
that.” 

“ Now go ahead, Dad,” said 
Greg. “ I'm just crazy to hear 
what Alan’s been doing.” 

“ He has done a very wonderful 
thing,” said the Professor. “ He 
has found what I think will prove 
to be the oldest inhabited city in 
the world. Hulak, he calls it, and 
it is inhabited by the remains of 
an ancient .white people, who, I 
firmly believe, are descendants of 
the Atlantean race from the sunken 
Atlantic Continent.” 

” But how did he get there ? ” 
demanded Greg. 

“ By aeroplane. It seems that 
he and his companion, Juan 
Almeida, the young Brazilian who 
accompanied him on his flight, 
were caught in a storm, which slowed 
them badly and forced them to use 
nearly double the amount of petrol 
they had expected to use. They 
had only a few gallons left when 
they sighted a large circular valley 
surrounded by a ridge of steep 
hills, and there they were able to 
land in safety, close to the, edge 
of a good-sized lake. It was nearly 
dark when they landed, and in the 
morning they were amazed to see 
a great city before them, a city 
built of solid stone masonry, but 
partly wrecked by earthquake. 
The inhabitants, white people, 
came out and received them kindly. 
Indeed, they were delighted to see 
them, for it seems they had an 
ancient prophecy saying that white 
men would come by air to deliver 
them from a great danger.” 

“ Deliver them 1 ” put in Greg. 
* What from, Dad ? ” 

“ That is the extraordinary part 
of it,” his father answered. “ They 
{ are besieged by Bakairi Indians, 

I who appear to be a very savage 
race. The cliffs arc like walls, so 
the savages have so far been un- 
, able to break in, but they have 
; seized an upper valley, which is the 
garden ground of the Hulas, and 

* the Hulas, it seems, are getting 
short of food. They are living on 
stores hidden in their stone .build¬ 
ings, and Alan says they cannot 

< hold out for more than three 
l months.” 

Greg whistled softly, but his 
1 father went straight on. 

“ He says that if the Bakairi 
break in . the ' Hulas will be en¬ 
slaved, and that all the priceless 
relics of the past will be destroyed.” 

” What relics are they ? ” asked 
-Greg. 

“ Don't be foolish, boy! ” 

* boomed the Professor. “ Do you 
f suppose that Alan had time or 
-opportunity to describe them in 

his message ? But I can fancy 
•'them. Monuments, statues, in¬ 
scriptions, perhaps even manu- 
T scripts. It will be a treasure such 
, as old Egypt herself never yielded, 
1 and the most amazing archaeologi- 
^ cal discovery ever made.” 
l - “ What, golden coffins like Tu- 
tank’s ? ” questioned Greg eagerly. 

“Gold; gold and bronze seem 

* to be almost the only metals they 
; know,"said his father shortly; “ but 
what does gold matter compared 
with these marvellous relics ? 

“ Gold’s pretty useful at times,” 

■ remarked Greg, with a grin. “ Any¬ 
how, Gadsden seems to think so.” 

“ That man ! ” snapped the Pro¬ 
fessor, frowning. “ He must never 
be allowed, to get his greedy fingers 
into this business. It would be 
nothing short of disaster. Gold is 
fill he cares about, and he would 
destroy the most priceless relics 
in search of it.” 

Greg nodded. " You're right. Dad, 
but he’ll do his best, and from what 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

Jim and Sam have told me, We shall 
have our work cut out to head him 
off.” 

. “ He can do nothing so long as 
he does not know where to find the 
city of Hulalc,” returned his father, 
“ and that knowledge must be 
kept from him.” 

“ But not from me,” said Greg. 
“ Where is it. Dad ? ” 

“ In Matto Grosso, which is the 
western province of Brazil,” re¬ 
plied the Professor. “It is be¬ 
yond the Xingu River, roughly ten 
degrees south and fifty-five west.” 

“A horrid long Way off,” said 
Greg, rather dismayed. “ But see 
here, Dad, liow in the world did 
Alan manage to send his message 
right across to us ? I don’t know 
a lot about wireless, but I do know 
that a plane’s wireless outfit can’t 
usually send more than a couple 
of hundred miles, while this is 
thousands.” 

“ Ask Selby,” said the Professor. 

Jim looked up from his writing- 
pad. “ You ’re right, Greg, ’ ’ he said. 
“The ordinary wireless set on an 
aeroplane has a range of only 
120 miles, and it uses a niner 
hundred-metre wave. But your 
cousin got us on a very short wave, 
only 27 metres; I expect he wound 
a low-loss coil, two turns widely 
spaced. He’d be sure to have, 
some spare valves, and working 
that way on a very short wave 
length he could get a tremendous 
distance with a very small amount 
of power.” 

“ Then what’s to prevent Gads¬ 
den from getting him in the same 
way ? ” questioned Greg. “ You say 
he has a first-class wireless set.” 

“ The signals were very faint,” 
replied Jim, “ and I could not have 
got them at all without my special 
directional aerial. Unless Gads¬ 
den has something of the same 
sort I don’t believe for a moment 
that he can have heard Upton’s 
Morse.” 

Greg nodded. 

“ Splendid, Jim! If Dad man¬ 
ages to get Alan out of this Hulak 
place he will owe it all to you.” 

“ That is absolutely true,” de¬ 
clared the Professor. “ And I 
shall make it my business to see 
that Selby gets credit for what is 
a very remarkable invention. He 
must patent it at once. I ; will 
give him a letter to my agents, 
and when I return I shall see to 
marketing it.” 

Greg bent forward. 

“ You mean you are 1 going to 
Brazil, Dad ? ” he asked quickly. 

The Professor looked at his son 
in surprise. 

“Of course I am going to Brazil. 
And to Hulak. I shall go up to 
London today to make arrange¬ 
ments, and sail by the next boat.” 

CHAPTER 12 

The Noise in the Night 

im felt horribly depressed as 
he watched the Thorolds’ 
car disappear down the winding 
road leading to Bude. 

“ They ought to have taken you 
along,” said Sam bluntly, 

“ I wish they could,” answered 
Jim wistfully; then.pulled him¬ 
self up short. “I'm an ungrateful 
beast, Sam,” he said. “ My job 
is here, for I have to listen every 
night on the chance that Upton 
may be able to' get through again. 
If I get anything I’m to wire the 
Professor.” 

“ But I thought Upton's petrol 
was all gone, so he couldn't send 
anything more,” said Sam. 

“ Yes ; but he told us that he 
was trying to rig up a water-wheel, 
and if he can do that he will have 
plenty of power. So, of course, I 
must just wait and listen. Now 
let’s go back. We've promised to 
hoe those potatoes.” 

“ Ay, we must do that, and then 
we’d best see if we can mend that 
there bicycle of yours. Likely 
you’ll need it to go to Bude.” 

“ I shall have to have new tyres,” 
Jim told him, “ but that will be 


all right. Look here ! ” He put 
his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out a wad of Treasury notes which 
made Sam stare. “ Ten pounds,” 
said Jim. “A present from the 
Professor. Isn't he a good sort ? ” 

” Ay, and Greg too. I like 
him,” said Sam. “ But that’s a 
lot of money, Jim. Where be you 
going to keep it ? Aunt Sarah 
keeps hers in her old tea-caddy. 
Regular old miser, she is. I saw 
her last night counting of it.” 

V. I shall lock mine up in my 
cupboard in the wireless room,” 
Jim said. “ But I’m going to 
spend part in a pair of new tyres 
before we leave the village. We’ll 
go at once.” 

They got the tyres ; then went 
back and started on the potatoes, 
and worked so hard that by four 
they had finished the lot. 

Sam grinned as he looked at 
the neatly-hoed rows. 

“ Let's go down to the beach 
and cast the seine, Jim. Tide's 
just right, and fried fish would be 
fine for supper.” " N 

Jim agreed, and they went down, 
got out the seine net, which is 
worked from the shore, and, 
borrowing a dinghy, ran it out in 
a big semi-circle. The haul was 
not a big one, but they got a number 
of small bass and a few whiting 
and pollack. They were busy 
picking the fish out of the net when 
Jim jumped up, wringing his hand. 

“ A weaver,” he said, his face 
twisted with pain. 

Sam rushed him back to the 
house and ran for the doctor. A 1 
weever, sometimes called a sea 
viper, is a small fish with a spiked 
back fin, which is very poisonous. 
The sting is worse than that of a 
hornet, and dreadfully painful. 

Luckily the doctor was at home, 
and he came at once and put some 
stuff on Jim's hand which eased 
the pain. But the whole hand 
swelled up badly, and throbbed 
and ached* a great deal. Sam 
made Jim go to bed and brought 
him up some supper, but Jim could 
not eat. What was worse, he could 
not sleep, and he lay and tossed 
for hours. At last he tired of 
lying sleepless in bed, so he got 
up and 'went to the window. 

Suddenly he stiffened. A sound 
had come from the darkness below*. 
It was like a key being turned in 
a latch. In a flash Jim had thrust 
his feet into a pair of slippers, 
flung on a coat, and was running 
downstairs. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Cunning of Gadsden 

he sound came from the -wireless 
shed, and Jim's first idea 
was that someone had somehow 
found out that he had locked up 
his money there and was after it. 
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Sure'enough, as he got near the 
shed he saw a dim figure hurriedly 
leaving the place. It was too dark 
to make out the face, but what 
Jim did see was that the man was 
carrying a large square thing that 
looked like a box. He made for 
the trees to the right, and Jim, 
with a shout, started after him. 

In spite of having his arm in a 
sling, Jim gained fast, but the man 
dived in among the trees and Jim 
lost sight of him. There was a 
path through the trees leading to 
a wicket gate, and Jim spurted, 
hoping to catch the thief before 
he could reach and open the gate. 
Next instant he caught his foot in 
something, and came down with 
a force that knocked every bit of 
breath out of his body and left 
him lying gasping and half stunned. 
A length of cord had been stretched 
tightly .right across the path, and 
tied to trees on either side. 

“ Jim, Jim t ” sounded Sam's 
anxious voice, and up came Sam 
with a lantern. . “ Jim, are you 
hurt ? What’s up ? ” 

“ That man—the thief ! ” Jim 
managed to gasp out. “ Catch him 1 ’' 

- Sam ran on, and presently Jim 
was able to pick himself up and 
limp after him. 

Sam came back. “Can’t see a 
sign of him,” he panted. “ He must 
have got through the gate and into 
the .wood beyond. Who was he ? ” 
“ I wish I knew. He came out 
of the wireless shed. I expect he’s 
got my money.” 

“ But the shed*door was locked,” 
said Sain. 

“ It's open now, I'll wager,” 
said Jim bitterly, and when they 
reached the place they found he 
was right. The door was open. 

“ Must have got the key some¬ 
how,” muttered Sam, 

“Or a duplicate,” said Jim. 
“ Let’s have the light.” He went 
straight to the cupboard. “ Why, 
it’s locked ! ” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of great relief. He took the 
key from the pocket of his coat and 
unlocked the cupboard door. “ It 
wasn't the money,” he said. 
“ Here it is, quite safe—all of it.” 

“ Then what was the fellow 
after ? ” demanded Sam in a 
puzzled voice. 

Jim's lips tightened. 

“ That’s what you and I have 
got to find out, Sam,” he answered.” 
“ You think he was Gadsden ? ” 
“ No ; he was not big enough,” 
Jim replied, “ but it might have 
been that sneaky little secretary 
chap, Sliced. Come on, Sam, we’ve 
got to search the whole place and 
see if anything is missing,” 

Jim first went through his wire¬ 
less stuff, but there was nothing 
missing. Not even the drawer 
where he kept his written notes 
had been touched. He was be¬ 
ginning. to feel utterly puzzled 
when Sam exclaimed: 

“ Jim, this pile of rubbish in the 
corner has been moved.” 

Jim darted over,' 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Why, because I sorted it 
myself two days ago. You haven’t 
touched it, have you ? ” 

“ Haven’t so much as looked at 
it,” replied Jim. 

“ Well, it's all been moved, and, 
look here, there's a mark in the 
dust where, some square thing has 
been standing.” 

Jim drew a quick breath, 

“ Yes, and—hold your light 
closer, Sam—yes, here are marks 
of a rubber-soled shoe.” 

“ You're right,” growled Sam. 
“ And neither of us wears them, 
and Greg didn’t have 'em either. 
Besides, his feet were bigger than 
these marks.” 

“ They're Sneed's, then,” said 
Jim. “ Not a doubt of it ! ” He 
straightened himself and stood 
frowning. “ I've got it! ” he ex¬ 
claimed sharply. “ That box was a 
dictaphone. Set it anywhere in 
a room and every word that’s been 
said within earshot is recorded. 
Oh, Sam ! That cunning beggar 
Gadsden has tricked us. He’s got 
the password after all.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Crocodile Pool 

PVoes a crocodile know his 
^ friend—when he has one ? 

Very peacefully he lies on the 
bank of an Eastern river, with 
his jaws wide agape showing 
the pale green mouth inside, 
while a bold little bird plucks 
away the leeches that cling 
between his terrible teeth, quite 
in safety, with never a snap. 
Why does the crocodile spare 
the bird ? Is* it that it is. too 
small a tuft of feathers -to be 
worth a bite, or does he know 
liis friend, who not only is leech- 
gatlierer, but sentinel in danger ? 

Some years ago an English¬ 
man was travelling in India 
and came upon a shrine which 
was frequented by Brahmin and 
Mussulman alike. 

In front of the shrine was a 
marble court, enclosed by a 
balustrade ; in the middle of the 
court was a large, deep pool, 
filled from end to end with croco¬ 
diles of all sizes and ages—man- 
eating muggers, packed as closely 
as felled trees in a Canadian 
lumber-run. Still as logs, too, 
they lay half-submerged in the 
water, with the reeds and the 
pink lotuses swaying innocently 
round them. 

The pretty colour of the 
flowers drew the gaze of a little 
English child of five years old, 
whose ayah was deep in talk 
with a group of pilgrims. He 
slipped his hand out of her 
grasp, and darted silently away. 

Over the marble balustrade 
he scrambled, and was just 
advancing with hands outspread 
to gather the lotuses when the 
pool awoke suddenly to. hideous 
life. With a rush of great lashing 
tails the crocodiles came swarm¬ 
ing out * of the tank. With 
gnashing jaws they bore down 
upon the child, who gave one 
piercing scream and stood rooted 
to the spot. 

His doom seemed sealed, when 
all at once there was a flutter of 
white draperies, and the priest 
of the shrine dashed to the 
rescue, leaping over the reptiles, 
pushing them right and left. 

Not a second too soon lie 
snatched up the boy, and set him 
on liis shoulder while the croco¬ 
diles stood in a charmed circle 
round him, expectant but show¬ 
ing no signs of attack. 

He tapped the foremost gently 
on the snout with his heel. 

“ Back to the tank, my chil¬ 
dren ! ” he commanded. “ This 
fair, tender flesh is not for you.” 

Confidently and unharmed, he 
made his way through the 
writhing monsters to the balus¬ 
trade ; while * the crocodiles, 
baulked of tlieir prey, lumbered 
back to the pool. 

“ We look on a very brave 
man,” said the Englishman, as 
he took the boy from the priest. 

“ Sahib, where there is no 
danger there is no bravery,” 
said the old priest mildly. “ The 
scaly folk know me. They would 
no more harm me than they did 
my father and my grandfather 
before me. Besides, I feed them. 
The crocodile knows his friend.” 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Two men were dining together in 
a restaurant, and they ordered 
half a chicken. When the meal was 
served one of the men carved off 
the leg for himself and offered the 
remainder to his friend. When the 
friend protested the first man said : 

“ What would you have done if 
you had been carving ? ” 

“I should have given you the 
best part of the bird, of course.” 

. “ Well, Pve got it, haven’t I ? ” 

0 0 0 

Jumbled Rlveis 

When the letters in the following 
jumbled words are arranged 
in their proper order they will spell 
the names of eight English rivers. 
Can you find out what they are ? 

NEVERS WEMDYA 

SYREEM LEDNAWL 

SHEMAT TREWDEN 

TRAPTER MEHRUB 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 ' 

When did the lamp-stand ? 

When it heard the gas-pipe. 

0 0 0 

His Weak Spot 

A* giraffe with a crick in his neck 
. Exclaimed, “ This complaint 
I must check. 

For when anything’s wrong 
With my throat it’s so long 
That it makes me a physical wreck!” 

Is Your Name Phoenix ? 

]\Jany surnames were taken from 
inn signs/ and the mythical 
Egyptian bird of this name, which 
built its own funeral pyre once 
every five years, was burned, and 
rose again out of its own ashes, is 
not unknown as an inn sign. 

A more probable derivation, 
however, is that of the name of 
Phoenix Park, in Dublin, which is 
from the Irish fionn uisge , meaning 
clear water, in which case a place 
name will have been taken as a 
surname. 

0.0 0 
A Charade 

Than raging pestilence and fire 
My first has evils far more 
dire; 

And in the long historic page 
How oft we note its baneful rage ! 

My next throws many a useful light 
On history’s page, however bright. 
My whole, a castle high in fame, 
Gives to a county worth and name. 

_ Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Politeness 

AT a party a lady had been 
playing the piano for some 
time. She stopped at last and 
turned to a man who suffered from 
absent-mindedness. 

“ I have been told that you love 
good music,” she said. 

“ Oh, that doesn’t matter ! ’\he 
replied. “ Please go on.” 


What is the difference between a 
wet day and a boy with an 
aching tooth ? 

One is pouring with rain and the 
other is roaring with pain. 

0 0 0 
Come-Alive Characters 



The Spanner, meeting with the 
Nut, 

Exclaimed, “ I see you’re loose, sir, 
but 

The worry that you feel is vain, 
For I can screw you on again 1 ” 

0 0 0 
The Touch of the Master 
Mascagni, the famous Italian 
composer, was walking down 
a street one day when he heard a 
barrel-organ slowly grinding out 
some of his music. He went up to 
the man who was playing it and, 
taking the handle, quickened the 
time to the proper speed. 

The next day he happened to 
pass the same street-musician, and 
this time there was a big card on 
the organ with the words: Pupil 
of Mascagni. 

0 0 3 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

M y first is in silver but not in gold, 
My second’s in young but not 
in old, 

My third is in bustle but not in rush, 
My fourth is in comb but not in 
brush, 

My fifth is in sugar but not in sweet, 
My sixth is in poultry but not in 
meat, 

My seventh’s in inky but not in 
black, 

My eighth is in missing but not in 
lack, 

My ninth is in sunshine but not in 
night, 

My whole is a vessel that’s oft out 

of sight. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Word-Changing. Churl, lurch, curl, cur. 
The Broken Proverb 
Truth is stranger than fiction. 
Pictorial Plants 

The objects in the pictures were 
steps, rake, globe, pen; and from 
these words we make sage, leek, 
bean, peas. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme. Hearthrug. 
Who Was He ? 

The Fair-Minded Greek was Aristides. 


Jacko Entertains Aunt Matifda 

rs. Jacko was rather worried when she looked out of the 
window one afternoon and saw Aunt Matilda driving up 
to the house. 

“ That's the second time the old lady has called this week,” 
2 she said. “ I really don't know how I shall entertain her.” 

" Coo ! That's easy ! ” cried Jacko. “ Fireworks ! If you'll 
let me have a shilling to spend I promise you I'll give Aunt 
the time of her life.” 

“I've no doubt about that,” said Mrs. Jacko meaningly. And 
she went off to welcome Aunt Matilda, telling Jacko that the 
best thing he could do would be to stay out of sight and keep the 
2 baby quiet. 

Jacko thought that was a very dull suggestion. He was quite 
sure he could entertain' Aunt Matilda far better than his 
mother. “ And probably get a shilling for the afternoon's 
work,” he said to himself with a grin. 

As a matter of fact, things were rather flat in the parlour, 
for they .had talked and talked till there seemed nothing 
left to talk about, and Mrs. Jacko was longing to get on 
with her work. 

“ I'll call Jacko,” said Mrs. Jacko at last, in desperation. 
” No doubt you would like to hear him play his piece.” 

But Jacko looked very glum when he appeared at last. He 
hated playing the piano, and it wasn't at all his idea of enter¬ 
taining a visitor. 

- " I'd better think of something else,” he said to himself, and 

he asked the old lady if she would like to see his stamp collection. 


But Aunt Matilda wasn't at all keen on seeing Jacko’s stamp 
collection, or his postcards, or cigarette cards. She was in a 
thoroughly tiresome mood, and nothing seemed to please her. 

1 And at last Mrs. Jacko gave it up in despair and went off to 
the kitchen to make tea, leaving Jacko to entertain his aunt 
as best he could. 

Jacko certainly did his best—or worst. He told the old lady 
that he had a surprise for her, and he’ went and came back 
with his mother's work-basket, which he put on her lap and 
told her to open very carefully. 

- Aunt Matilda looked inside the box, and then pushed it off 
her lap with a shriek. It was the worst thing she could have done, 
for inside the box were Jacko's white mice, and of course they 
got out and ran about all over the room. 

The old lady was up on a chair in a twinkling. She implored 
Jacko to catch the ” nasty creatures,” and promised him half-a- 
crown when they were back in their box. 

2 Jacko was delighted when he had the half-crown safely in 
his pocket. 

But he wasn't nearly so pleased with what his father gave 
him when he came home that night. 



Aunt Matilda pushed it off her lap with a shriek 



Why Apollo Could Not Swallow 



A fellow I know called Apollo 

For weeks was unable to swallow, 

And he sadly confessed, when he thumped on his chest. 
It was quite unmistakably hollow 1 
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Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 


How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1926 1925 

1926 

1925 

London . 

.5513..6234. 

.3244.-3459 

Glasgow . 

. 1708 .. 1839 . 

. 989. 

. 973 

Birmingham!357- .1417. 

. 618. 

. 736 

Belfast 

. 7S4., 820. 

. 432. 

. 339 

Edinburgh 

509.. 605. 

. 330. 

. 401 

Hull .. . 

. 442.. 435. 

. 22 7 . 

. 290 

Cardiff 

. 364.. 360. 

. 165. 

. 196 

Plymouth 

312.. 302 . 

. 182. 

. 150 

Brighton . 

. 177.. 183. 

. 114. 

.119 

Norwich . 

. 170.. 168. 

. 82. 

. 91 

Blackpool 

75.. 94. 

. 64. 

. 78 

Chester . 

. 65.. 50. 

. 36. 

. 28 


The four weeks are up to Oct. 2 ,1926. 


Ici on Parle Francais 



Le sucre Une infirmiere Lacaverne 


Prenez-vous du sucre et du lait ? 
Une infirmiere soigne les malades 
Qu’il fait noir dans cette caverne ! 



La pompe Le facteur Le verrou 

Cette pompe ne fonctionne plus 
Le facteur apporte notre courrier 
Cette porte est fennee au verrou 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Gentle Rough 

|T was the first time that 
* Helen had-stayed at But¬ 
tercup Farm. She loved going 
round with Aunt Evie to sec 
the animals, and helping her 
to collect eggs and to gather 
flowers. But there was one 
thing she didn't like, and that 
j was Rough, the Airedale dog. 

Directly Helen arrived Rough 
was so pleased to see her that 
he rushed up and nearly 
knocked her over. And Helen, 
who was not used to dogs, 
didn't know he wanted to be 
friendly, and was dreadfully 
frightened. She was so scared 
of Rough that Aunt Evie had 
to keep him chained up when 
Helen was playing about. 

One day Helen had been to 
the village, and was coming 
back across one of the farm 
fields when she found a large 
goose waddling about by the 
stile she had to cross. When 
the goose saw Helen it stretched 
out its neck and hissed loudly. 

Poor Helen's heart beat 
furioujy , and when the ole 1 
bird came toward her Helen 
took to her heels and ran. 
But what was her horror when 
she saw, looking ahead, three 
other geese—which had been 
lying in the shade—coining 
toward her to see what was 
the matter. 

Suddenly a loud (1 Wuff! " 
made her look round, and there 
she saw Rough bounding over 
the stile. 

But instead of coming up 
to her the dog rushed at the 
hissing goose and drove it 
screaming to the far end of the 
field. Then he turned to the 
other three geese and chivvied 
| them after the first. 

Helen ran back quickly to 
the stile, just as Rough gal¬ 
loped up, with his tongue 



hanging out and his tail wag¬ 
ging violently. Without touch¬ 
ing the little girl he waited, 
looking up at her as if to say : 

“ There, you sec I only want 
to be friends ! ” 

And Helen was so grateful 
to him that she threw her 
arms round his neck and said : 

“ Oh, thank you, Rough ! 
You are a good dog ! ” 

From that day he and Helen 
were firm friends. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for Us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s. a year,- Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 


BABY HIPPO GOES FOR A WALK • THE BIG BALL • WORLD’S SMALLEST HORSE 



A Bullock-Wagon in Yarmouth—Vans drawn by oxen are still common in some parts of the A Baby Hippo Takes a Walk—Great surprise was caused in Berlin the other day when a man 
Continent, but in England they are rare, and this one created great interest In Yarmouth led a baby hippopotamus through the streets as if it were a dog. It belonged to a circus 



Looking Down on London—While helping A New Way to Play Tug-of-War—A splendid new ball game for bathers has been invented 

to erect a crane this workman had a lofty at Catalina Island, off the coast of South California. A huge floating ball, half red and half 

seat which gave him a splendid view of green, is covered with short pieces of rope, and each team tries to get its half of the ball 

St. Paul’s and the spire of Bow Church above water by pulling the ropes. In this picture a player has climbed to the top of the ball 



High Above Berlin—An athlete performed 
some remarkable feats in Berlin the other 
day on a 100-foot pole. As the picture 
shows, the pole bent under his weight 



The Smallest Horse—This horse at 
Baltimore, U.S.A., is eighteen months 
old, but it is only 26 inches high. It i3 
said to be the world’s smallest horse 


A World’s Record Jump—IVliss Muriel Gunn, a 19-year-old international jumper, Is here seen 
beating the world’s record for women by making a long jump of over 18 feet 3 inches at a meeting of the 
London Olympiads held in Battersea Park, London. The previous record was held by a Japanese 
girl, Miss Hitomi. This picture shows Miss Gunn’s graceful attitude as she made her great jump 


A Garden’s Queer Ornament—These 
lumps of coat, weighing three tons, 
standing in a London garden, may 
disappear owing to the coal shortage 


IS MAN FAITHFUL TO HIS TRUST ?-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 


N-r'I 
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